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IMPORTANCE OF THE SUBJECT. 

f 

In this utilitarian agie, the value or importance of every- 
thing seems to be determined by the profit to be derived 
from it, or the amount of human CQmfort secured by its 
use. It is with these two objects in view that this subject 
-i^will be discussed. 

From the remotest ages of the past to the present time, 
the hog has been an object of special interest to the human 
race, in all of its stages of social, moral and intellectual 
development, from the rude barbarian to the most enlight- 
ened. He contributes more largely to the food supply of 
the human race than any other one animal, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that two very large religious sects — the Jews 
and Mohammedans — reject his flesh as an article of food. 

The hog is a cosmopolite, equally at home in all except 
the frigid zones, though his original habitat was in com- 
paratively warm climates. 

The reader will better understand the importance of the 
subject under discussion by reference to statistics. 

The. Chief of the Bureau of Statistics shows, in his state- 
ment of Domestic Exports during the fiscal year ending 
June 30th, 187(5, that the United States exported during 
that year : 

I 
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BacoD and hams to the yalue of. $89,664,456 

Pork, do 5,744,022- 

Lard, do 22,429,485 

lard oil, do ' 149,156 

Live hogs, do 670,042 

Total export value ; $d8,657,161 

The general reader will perhaps be surprised to learn 

that the hog and products, as above, rat^k third in export 

value, being exceeded only by cotton and bread-stuffs, as 

follows, which is gleaned from the same source as the 

above : 

Cotton unmanufactured $192,659,262 

Bread and Bread-stuffs of all kinds 130.474,077 

The Log and products, as above '. 68,657,161 

When, therefore, we consider the fact, that the hog not 
only supplies by far the larger portion of the animal food 
consumed by the people of the United States, but a sur- 
plus for export amounting in value to more than sixty- 
eight and a half millions dollars, our porcine friend looms 
up into an importance which is very interesting, and, in 
some degree, surprising. 

He not only thrives in all climates, but is an omnrvorous 
cosmopolite. He consumes a vast quantity of refuse mat- 
ter, roots, etc., that would be wasted without his presence 
on the farm. 

A certain quantity of pork can, therefore, be raised on 
every farm, at a merely nominal cost. 

At large dairy establishments, distilleries and grain mills, 
the hog converts the waste products into a valuable mar- 
ketable commodity , 

The United States census of 1860 reports 2,036,116 hogs 
in Georgia. In 1870, there were 988,566 — a decrease, in 
ten years, of 1,047,651. 

As there had been an increase in the population of the 
State, since 1860, and a decrease in the number of sheep 
and cattle, it is fair to presume that there had been no 
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diminution in the consumptipn of bacon afid pork. If, 
therefore, the pork from 2,036,116 hogs wiere required to 
feed the people of Georgia in 1860. no less quantity would 
suffice in 1870. 

The correspondents of this Department reported the 
average net weight of hogs killed in Georgia, in 1375, to 
have been 169^ pounds. The decrease of 1,047,561 hogs 
involved, therefore, a deficit of 177,486,119 pounds of 
pork, which had to be supplied by purchase from without 
the State, or by the substitution of other food, * Assuqaing 
the average price paid by the people of Georgia^ in 1870, 
on a cash basis, to have been ten cents per piound, it 
required the outlay of ^17,743,611, the larger part of 
which was entirely withdrawn from circulation in this 
State. 

Assuming 169 pounds as the avers^e net weight of 
porkers in Georgia, in I860 (it was, really, not less than 
200 pounds), and we have the enormous amount of 344,- 
103,614 pounds of pork, raised in the State at that time. 
In addition to this, there was a considerable quantity of 
bacon, and a large number of live hogs, annually im- 
ported. It is fair to assume that there are 400,000,000 
pounds of pork and bacon consumed annually in Georgris, 
every pound of which could, and should, be raised in the 
State ; but, as above shown, and that at a Ibw calculation, 
.$17,743,611 were required in 1870 to supply the demand 
in excess of the home production. There having been a con- 
siderable increase in the number raised in the State since 
1870, less is required now. 

With these facts bpforc the reader,? his attention is 
confidently claimed, and it is believed that be will be suf- 
ficiently impressed with the importance of the subject 
under discussion, to induce a careful perusal of what follows 
about our important, but sadly neglected friend, the hog. 

If any farmer who is not already convinced of the impor- 
tance of raising a home supply of pork will examine his 
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accounts, and sum np the amouflte paid for pork, bae^cm, 
and hrd, in Ae last twelve yeard, he will be cottviiiced, 
that in bis cade, at least, true economy points to raising^ 
pork at home. ^ 

It is a fact, known to every practical farmer, that pork 
raised on the farm, while not without e:>tpense, is" not only 
better than that which is purchased, but the expense i^ of 
such a nature, that it is not so seriously felt as when paid 
for, either in cash, or, as is too often the case, purchased 
om a credit at a ruinous rate of interest — reported at 44 per 
cent: in 1®T5. 

Besides, it can be very readily understood, that the 
enormous^ sum which is now annually spent for pork (half 
as much as the cotton crop brings), if retained in the 
pockets of the farmers of Georgia, would not only bring 
prosperity to the agricultural classes, but' would give a new 
impulse to every department of business in the State. 

The favor which the ** Maiiuiai of Sheep Husbandry," is- 
sued from this Department in iS/g, has met at the hands 
of the farmers and press of this State, as well as those of 
<rther States, encourages the belief that a manual on the 
much more importan'tJ subject of the pork supply will be 
ttot only acceptable b!ut profitable to the people of Georgia. 
If its: publication results in a material increase in the amount, 
of pork raised on the farms of Gesorgia, and thus reduces 
thepresent rtnnous'outtlay for that produced in other States, 
its object wiU, in part at lea^t; have been accomplished, and 
one of the priacipal obstacles to agriciiltual prosperity in 
Georgia will have been removed. 

MEANS ADOPTED FOR LEARNING THE REAL 
STATUS OF HOG RAISING IN GEOR<lIA. 

In order to collect the facts relating to the practice of 
pork-raising in Georgia, and at the sarjie time to utilize the 
practical experience ot the most advanced farmers, a series 
of questions were. propounded to several hundred farmers 
in different sections of the State. 
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The results of long experience of intelligent farmers, liv- 
ing in different ^^rts of the State, surrounded by very 
varied circumst^inces, were obtained in the numerous re- 
sponses received. 

These responses have been carefully weighed, and some 
interesting and instructive facts eliminated from them* 

Such frequent complaints of losses from the disease known 
as cholera were received, that a series of questions ytere 
sent to all portions of Georgia, and to many farmers in the 
Middle and Western States in the hope of discovering, by 
the collation of their replies, the cause, prevention and 
remedy for this fatal disease. 

GENERAL QUESTIONS ON HOG-RAISING. 

The following " questions on hog-raising in Georgia " 
were sent to farmers for answer in Special Circular No. 13, 
October 15, 1875 : 

"1. What breeds of hogs have you tested ? 

2. Which has proved most profitable ? 

3. What crosses have you tested ? 

4 Which has proved most profitable ? 

5. What are some of the advantages of this breed or 

cross? 

6. What variety do you breed at this time ? 

7. What is the cost of a pound of pork, salted down in 

your smokehouse ? 

8. What is the average number of pigs raised annually 

from each sow ? 

9. What summer pasturage have your hogs ? 

10: Do you plant crop^ especially for their consumption 
during the summer? 

11. If so, what succession of crops has proved most 

profitable ? 

12. What winter pasturage have your hoga? 

13. On what do you feed them for the butcher pen ? 

14. At what age do you IdU with best profit ? 
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15. What was the average weight of your last killing ? 

16. What diseases have proved most destructive ? 

17. What remedies have been successfully used ? 

18. What per cent, is annually lost by disease ? 

19. Are you troubled with thieves ? 

20. What per cent, of the hogs in your county are an- 

nually stolen ? • 

21. What are the principal obstacles to raising hogs in 

your county ? 

22. What remedies do you employ to overcome these 

obstacles ? 

23. State, as briefly as possible, your plan of raising 

hogs, -giving their treatment through the year. 

24. Have you tested the plan of keeping your hogs 

penned through the year ? 

26. Give the results of such experiment ? 

26. State the results of your observation as to the influ- 
ence of color on the health of the hog in oui^ cli- 
mate, especially its influence on the mange. 

As eighty-five per cent, of those who answered Special 
Circular No. 13, on •' Hog Raising in Georgia,*' reported 
cholera the most destructive disease, the following 

QUESTIONS ON HOG CHOLERA 

were sent to farmers in this and other States : 

1. Describe as accurately as possible the symptoms 

accompanying cholera. ' 

2. Have you made a post-mortem examination of a hog 

that died of cholera ? 

3. If so, please state the results of the investigation.. 

4. Has any particular age or sex been peculiarly sub- 

ject to cholera ? 
6. Are hogs more subject to this disease when poor, 

than when in a thriving or fet condition ? 
6. State the treatment your hogs received for six 

months previous to taking the cholera:' 
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7. Were they, during that time, fed regularly, and kept 

in a uniformly thriving condition, or, were they 
alternately fat and lean ? 

8. Were they fed constantly on the same food, or did 

they have a variety ? 

9. Did they, during said six months, have a large range 

of woods or old fields, or, were they kept within 
enclosed fields? 

10. Did they, at regular intervals during saicj six months, 

have any of the supposed preventives, tar, ashes, 
copperas, sulphur, etc.? 

11. Had your hogs, when attacked, been bred in-and-in 

for several years, or, had new crosseis been intro- 
duced ? 

12. At what season of the year has cholera generally 

made its appearance ? 

13. Has it appeared more than once in the same year ? 

14. What disposition do you make of the carcasses of 

those that die of cholera ? 

15. Have you any reliable evidence that preventives 

have proved efficacious ? 

16. What per cent, of those attacked by cholera recover 

without medicine ? 

17. What per cent, of those treated with supposed rem- 

edies recover from cholera ? 

18. If you have satisfactory evidence of the efficacy of 

preventives, please state what such preventives 
are, how prepared and administered. 

19. If you have conclusive evidence that cholera has 

been cured, please state the remedy, also, how 
prepared and administered. 

20. Do you regard cholera as contagious^ infectious, or 

sporadic ? Please state the facts which have led 
to your conclusions. 
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21. Have you reliable evidence that cholera is commu- 

nicable from hogs to other domestic animals ? If 
so, please state the facts. 

22. Have your hogs, previous to taking the cholera, had 

free access to pure running water ? 
The answers to the questions on hog-cholera will be con*- 
sidered under the head of diseases. 

FACTS ELICITED FROM THE GENERAL QUES- 
TIONS ON HOG-RAISING IN GEORGIA. 

The following breeds have been tested by the various 
correspondents in Georgia, viz : 

The Berkshire, Essex, Poland China, Chester White, 
Guinea, Corbet, Woburn, Grazier and common stock. 

Forty-one per cent, of the correspondents report the 
Berkshire most profitable, twenty-nine percent, the Guinea, 
twenty per cent, the Essex, and nine per cent, the common 
stock. 

The Poland China has been but recently introduced, and 
is favorably regarded by all who have tried them. Qnly a 
few prefer the Chester White. 

Crosses of nearly all the above named breeds have been 
tested : forty-six per cent, reporting in favor of the Berk- 
shire to cross upon the common stock, thirty-three per cent 
the Guinea, and nineteen per cent, the Essex. 

Health, thrift, early maturity, and facility of fattening 
at any age are claimed for each favorite. 

In answer to the sixth question : " What variety do you 
breed at this time ?" forty-six per cent, say Berkshire and * 
its crosses, twenty-six per cent, say Guinea, eighteen per 
cent Essex and its crosses, and six per cent. the]Chester and 
its crosses. 

The average reported .cost per pound of pork salted down 
in the smokehouse in 1875 was S}( cents. Some, who give 
special attention to their hc^s, and plant crops for them, 
report the cost as low as five aents per pound, and a few 
at four cents. • 
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The average number of pigs annually raised from each 
sow is reported at ten, which, considering the neglectful 
system practiced generally in the State, is very satisfactory, 
and shows the climatic advantages of our State for raising 
pork. With the care and attention given further north, 
this number would be largely increased. 

A great variety of summer pasturage is reported, em- 
bracing rye pastures in spring, followed by clover and native 
grasses, fields from which small grain has been harvested 
Bermuda grass, which is equal to clover ; fruits, embracing 
blaclAerries, plums, mulberries, peaches and apples, early 
peas, and the range of uncultivated fields and woods. 

Only thirty-two per cent, of the correspondents report 
tbat they plant crops especially for consumption by their 
hogs during summer. 

For winter pasturage, they have, in the late fall and early 
wii^ter, pea fields, sweet po.tato, ground pea and chufa 
patches ; a general run of the fields from which the crops 
have been gathered, and later in winter rye pastures. For 
the butcher pen, hogs are generally prepared first on peas, 
potatoes and turnips, and are then fed, for a shor*- time 
on dry corn to harden the meat. 

The averjige age at which hogs are killed is eighteen 
months, and the average net weight, 169 pounds. 

Eighty-five per cent, of the correspondents report chol- 
era the most destructive disease. 

Thirteen per cent, report entire exemption from disease, 
which they generally explain by the fact, that their hogs 
are kept in a uniformly thriving condition by the use of 
preventives of disease — ^by a varied diet, protection from 
dusty sleeping places, and violent changes of temper- 
ature. 

Seventeen per cent of the hogs in the State were 
reported lost by disease, principally from cholera, in 1875. 

Sixty-eight per cent, are troubled by thieves. 
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Thirty-two per cent, report no trouble in this respect. 

Fifteen per cent, of all the hogs in the State are annually 
stolen, on unaccounted for. 

Thirty-seven per cent, report thieves the principal obsta- 
cle to hog-raising in their counties, and sixty-three per 
cent, report neglect, want of food, proper management, 
and good fences, the principal difficulties in the way of 

success. 
There is a generally expressed determination to remedy 

these latter difficulties, by giving better attention, and 

raising more food for them. 

The statements of tho plan of raising hogs, generally 
agree in giving special prominence to the importance of 
bestowing close personal attention upon sows and pigs, in 
order to have healthy offspring, well started off in a vigor- 
ous, thrifty condition, while young. Many give little more 
attention than to mark and turn out in the woods, feeding, 
perhaps, once a day, just enough corn to keep them from 
growing wild. 

Only thirty- five per cent, of the correspondents have 
tested the plan of penning through the year, generally 
with unsatisfactory results, except where only enough are 
penned to consume the waste from the kitchen ^ dairy and 
garden. A few claim that the same amount of food pro- 
duces better results when fed to hogs kept closely confined, 
than those running at large. 

Eighty-five per cent, report dark-colored, and, especially, 
black, hogs, less subject to mange and other skin diseases, 
than white ones. Twelve per cent, have observed no 
difference. 

These facts will be further discussed under appropriate 
heads, in the development of the subject. 

BRIEF HISTORY OF THE HOG. 

Neither the period at which, nor the people by whom, 
the^ hog was first used as a domestic animal, is known ; 
but he seems to have been reared for the sake of his flesh 
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by all nations of the earth, from the earliest periods of the 
history of man, to the present time. 

Evidences of the existence of the hog previous to the 
period of man, are abundant. Fossil relics of the genus 
sus have been found in the miocene deposits, and at the 
bottom of peat bogs. 

Moses forbade the use of pork by the Israelites 1491 
years before Christ. This prohibition would be without 
meaning, if it had not previously been used as food by the 
Israelites. 

THE WILD BOAR. 

The hog has been found in its wild state in nearly every 
part of the Eastern Hemisphere, except in Northern lati- 
tudes — its natural habitat being in temperate and warm 
climates. 

The* chase of the wild boar was formerly a favorite sport 
in all the countries in which he was found. This was 
particularly the case in England, France, Germany, Italy, 
India, and Africa. 

The following extract, from * * Youatt and Martin on the 
Hog," will illustrate, at the same time, an ancient English 
custom, and ancient English- They say, page 61 : 

"Throughout the whole of England the boar's head 
was formerly a favorite Christmas dish, served with many 
ceremonies, and ushered in by an ancient chorus, chanted by 
all present, the words of which are preserved in "Ritson's 
Ancient Song : 

The bore's heed in hand bring I, 
With ''garlands'' gay and rosemary, 

I pray you all synge merily 
Qui estis in convivio. 

The bore's heed, I understande, 
Is the *' chefe" servyoe in the laude, 

Loke wherever it be founde, 
Servite cum cantico. 

Be gladde, lordes, both more and lasse, 
For this hath ordayned our stewarde ; 

To chere you all this Christmasse, 
The bore's heed with mustarde." 
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' The original type of the wild hog has gradually disap- 
peared before the advance of civilization, and the encroach- 
ments of agriculture upon his wild haunts, but he may still 
be found in the thinly settled portions of Europe, in India 
and in Africa. 

Those found in large swamps of the southern United 
States, in Central and South America, differ materially 
from the original wild hog ; the form erhaving grown wild 
after domestication, as the result of neglect, retain the 
marks of its influence. They have smaller tusks, and less 
bristles, than the original wild hog of the Eastern Hemis- 
phere ; neither are they so ferocious as their Qfiginal pro- 
genitors. 

THE DOMESTIC HOG. 

*'One of the most singular circumstances," says Mr. 
Wilson, {Quarterly Journal of Agriculture^ ''in the domes- 
tic history of this animal is the immense extent of its dis- 
tribution, more especially in far removed and insulated 
spots inhabited by semi-barbarians, where the wild species 
is entirely unknown. For example, the South Sea Islands^ 
on their discovery by Europeans, were found to be well 
stocked with a small black-legged hog ; and the tradition- 
ary belief of the people, in regard to the original intro- 
duction of these animals, showed that they were supposed 
to be as anciently descended a^ the people themselv^." 
"Yet the latter had no knowledge of the wild boar oraiyr 
other animal of the hog kind, from which the domestic breed 
might have been supposed to be derived."* 

** In Greece and the neighboring islands, swine were 
common at an early period, and were kept in large droves 
by swine herds, for we read in Homer's Odyssey, which 
is supposed to have been written upwards of 900 years B. 
C, that Ulysses, on his return from the Trojan war, first 



*Youatt and Martin, page lb. 
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aougbt thd dwdUng of Eumaeus, his feithful servant, and 
the keeper of his swine ; an|d that office must then have 
been hdld in esteem, or it would not have been pei'formed 
by that wise and good did man."* 

The Trojan war is supposed to have occurred about 
1184 B. C, three hundred and seven years after the pro- 
hibitoiy edict of Moses was issued. Notwithstanding 
this prohibition, the Jew^ raised pork, probably for the 
profit derived from their sale to the Gentiles. 

The flesh of the hog seems to have been very highly 
esteemed by the Romans, who made the breeding, rearing 
and fattening of hogs a study, and carried the prepa- 
ration of the carcass for the table to such extremes of ep- 
icurism and [extravagance, that it became necessary to 
enact sumptuary laws in regard to it. 

" Every art was put in practice to impart a finer and 
more delicate fiavop to the flesh. * * * * ** Pliny 
informs us that they fed swine on dried figs, and drenched 
them to repletion with honeyed wine, in order to produce 
a diseased and monstrous sized liver. 

"The Poreus Trojanus^ so called in allusion to the Trojan 
horse, was a very celebrated dish. * * This dish con- 
sisted of a whole hog, with the entrails drawn out, and the 
inside stuffed with thrushes, larks, beccaficoes, oysters, 
nightingales, and delicacies of every kind, and the whole 
bathed in wine and rich gravies. Another great dish was, 
a hog served whole, the one side roasted, and the other 
boiled, "t 

^ Caesar, book I., chap. I., mentions the fact, that the table 
of the ancient Britons was supplied principally from their 
herds of swine. 

Two prominent characters in Scott's admirable work, 
'* Ivanhoe," are Cedric, the Saxon Thane, the owner of a 
large herd of swine, and Gurth, his faithful swineherd. 



♦Youatt and Martin, page 80. 
fYouatt and Martin, page 22 
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*' Varro states that the Grauls produced the largest and 
finest swine's flesh that was brought into Italy; and, 
according to Strabo, in the reign of Augustus, they sup- 
plied Rome, and nearly all Italy, with gammons, hog- 
puddings, hams, and sausages. This nation, and the 
Spaniards, appear to have kept immense droves of swine, 
but scarcely any other kind of live stock ; and various 
authors mention swine as forming a part of the live stock of 
most Roman farms. "* 

The hog has always constituted an important factor in 
the wealth of the Chinese, and his flesh their principal 
source of animal food, and has been an object of especial 
care and attention. It was from China and Italy that the 
small breeds, with which the large, coarse varieties of 
England have been improved, were derived. 

■ 

During the early periods of the history of England, the 
principal property of large landowners consisted in herds 
of swine, which were reared, principally, in the extensive 
forests, and regularly attended by swineherds. 

The records of bequests and legacies show the estimate 
placed upon these herds, as they are generally mentioned 
in connection with the land. **Thus, Alfred, a nobleman, 
bequeathed to hi^ relatives a hide of land, with one hundred 
swine, and directs that another hundred shall be given for 
masses for the benefit of his soul ; and to his daughters he 
leaves two thousand. " *' So, Elfhelrti left land to St. 
Peter's, at Westminster, on the express condition that they 
should feed a herd of two hundred swine for the use of his 

wife."t ' 

The hog is not a native of America, but was brought 

over with the early settlers, and has constituted an impor- 
tant element of wealth, especially in the United States, 
since the permanent establishment of the colonies. We 

'^Touatt and Martio, page 22. 
f Touatt and Martin, page 80. 
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are indebted to the Old World for this, as well as the rest 
of our useful domestic animals. 

There is, perhaps, no other animal which has been so 
much improved by domestication as the hog. Ifideed, his 
form has been so changed that his relationship to his grisly 
progenitor, the wild boar, woujd hardly be recognized. 

The hog has been successfully raised in Georgia since her 
first settlement, and has always constituted an important 
product of her farms. 

Previous to 1865, more attention was given to breeding 
and fattening hogs than since. In i860 the population of 
the State was 1,057,286, and the number of hogs 2,036,116 
— nearly two per cent, capita. In 1870, the population 
was 1,184,109, while there were only 988,566 hogs. The 
number in the State has increased since 1870 about 300,- 
000, but is still far below that necessary to supply the home 
demand for bacon and lard, nearly 100,000,000 pounds of 
bacon, pork and lard being annually imported into the 
State. 

Until within the last few years the general practice was 
to keep hogs until they were two-y^ars old, and this is still 
the practice with many who have lai^^e wood range. There 
is more attention being paid now to the improvement of 
the common, long-legged, narrow^hested, common stock, 
by crossing, than with the improved early-maturing breeds. 

^ADVANTAGES OF PORK OVER ALL OTHER 

ViNDS OF MEAT. 

I . Easily Preserved hv Salt-. — The facility with which 
pork is preserved with salt, without the use of brine, will 
always stimulate th^ rearing of swine as a^ article of food 
for home consumption, as well as an important article of 
commerce. 

The flesh of no other animal is either so readily preserved 
by salt, so palatable to the general taste, or capable of safe 
transportation to any part of the world at any season of 
the year. 
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The fact that it cures dry, keeps w^U, even in warm 
climates, not only cooks without the aid of other meats, 
but seasons them, as well aS many v^get^bles/ gives it a 
value for &mily uSe, not possessed by the flesh of any 
other animal, fiacon and lard are iiidispensable to the 
larder of every Arfierican family. The term 'Marder/' or 
room used as a receptacle for meats and other provisions, 
takes its name from this important article — lard — which is 
not only used to season other meats, but in cooking nearly 
every variety of bread. Indeed, the American housewife 
would be sorely perplexed if deprived of the use of lard. 
If the Jews are ever collected into one nation, in which 
the whole population depends upon fat beef, the dairy and 
the goose, to supply the place of lard, it is more than 
probable that their national antipathy to the flesh of swine 
will be overcome, since the above named sources of supply 
will utterly fail to satisfy the demand. 

2 — VARIETY PRESENTED IN THE DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE 

HOG. 

There is no other animal in which there is so little waste 
as in a well-fatted porker ; nor doe'S any other present so 
pleasing a variety of products, even when the adult is 
butchered, to say nothing of the delicious sucking pig, so 
feelingly eulogized by Charles Lanib. He says, " he must 
be roasted "—had he pe^-taken of the " barbecued pig," ai^ 
prepared in Middle Qeorgia^he mostfielicious dish in the 
world — his stomach, if not his heart, would have been 
"too full f6r utterance:*' 

First, we have the sucking pig, or, wheh a little larger, 
the shote ; ftotit the adult the delicious ham, when well 
cooked, a dish for ail epicure ; thfe'ShicJWder, the side, the 
jowl, the head, spare-ribs, chine, liver, heart, brains, feet, 
and even the lafger fntestines, when nicely prepared, are 
enjoyed by many. 

The ifio^t remarkable fadt droriiledted with this variety is, 
that no two parts have the same flavor, thus furnishing a 
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variety suited to the most fastCdious^ as well as the grossest 
taste. Besides the pieces proper, the trimmings are made 
into the most delicious sausages, which none but a Jew, or 
a Mohammedan, could refuse. Again, the ex1:ra fat fur- 
nishes the lard of commerce, the place of which cannot be 
supplied in the kitchen. Of this, a useful oil is made, 
which has become an important article of commerce. 

3 — ADAPTED TO WARM CLIMATES. 

The hog is not only indigenous to warm climates, but 
furnishes the most convenient, if not the most wholesome, 
animal food for climates in which the summer months are 
too warm for habitual use of fresh meats. 

In the sparsely settled portions of the South, where 
there cannot be daily access to market, bacon is indispen- 
sable. 

It is an economical dish, also, from the fact of its gen- 
eral use in '^ seasoning" many dishes of vegetables for the 
Southern table. Bacon and cabbage, bacon and salad, ba- 
con and corn field peas, are dishes known in their perfec- 
tion only on the Southern farm, where all are the products 
of the farm. 

There are oo people in the world who can live better or 
more cheaply than the Southern farmer, who raises his 
own pork, and gives proper attention to the dairy, poultry 
y^rd, and garden ; and, though the exclusive use of bacon 
as meat diet is not sfaited to warm climates, the abimdant 
supply of fresh vegetables, available at all seasons of the 
year, where proper attefntion is paid the garden, precludes 
the necessity of its excessive consumption. 

Bacon, properly cured, is especially suited to supply the 
waste of the frame incident to manual labor ; and is not only 
the most convenient and economical food for the negro 
laborer, but- is preferred by him to any other kind of meat. 
Many planters, who have not bestowed personal attention 
upon their hogs, have been painfully reminded of this par- 
tiality by the mysterious disappearance of their porkers. 
2 ' 
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PRINCIPAL BREEDS NOW RAISED IN THE 

UNITED STATES. 

In order to avoid all confusion in the use of terms, a 
succinct definition of 

WHAT CONSTITUTES A BREED 

is necessary. The following classification will embrace 
every variety of the hog family, viz : 

1. Thorough-Bred-— or such as have been bred in a 
direct line sufficiently long to establish a fixed type, 
which is perpetuated uniformly in each successive gener- 
ation. To this class belong the Berkshire, Essex, Poland 
China, Chester White, New Jersey Red, and others, of less 
note. 

2. Cross-Bred — or the oflfepring ofa thorough-bred sow 
'of one breed, by a thorough-bred boar of another. ^ 

3. Grade — or the result of a cross of the thorough- 
bred or cross-bred of either sex, with any other than 
thorough or cross-bred. 

The third class may be divided into 

1st. Highgrade^ or those having a preponderance of 
pure blood, such as the cros^of a thorough-bred boar or 
a half-blood sow, resulting in three- fourths, the next cross 
of thorough-bred on the latter, giving seven-eighths, the 
next fifteen sixteenths, etc. 

2d. Lom grade, embracing half-bred and those below, 
resulting from crosses of grades. 

Of course nearly all the hogs of the country belong to 
the third class, those in Georgia belonging generally to 
the 2d division of grades. 

HOW BREEDS ARE ORIGINATED. 

The tendency pervading all nature in obedience to Di- 
vine command, that the earth should bring forth *' cattle 
and creeping things, and beast of the earth after his kind," 
has been utilized by man to develop such peculiar charac- 
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teristics of the different animals, as increlse^ite pleak^^ 
comfort or profit to be derived from them. ^ "^^^>^^. 

It is a fact well known to the breeders of stock/that ani- 
mals not only bring forth young after their kind, but pro- 
pagate peculiarities of individual form, and development 
pf particular parts in individuals. 

In sparsely settled countries, a lai^e portion of which 
is covered with original forests, in which hogs live almost 
entirely upon natural products, large, active breeds which 
require two or three years to mature, have usually been 
preferred, as the expense of keeping is very small under 
such circumstances, and these breeds continue healthy, and 
grow upon a very scant supply of food. 

As the countries become more densely settled, and the 
forests are cleared for agricultural purposes, smaller, more 
compact, less active, and early maturing breeds become a 
desideratum, since their food must then consist mainly of 
artificial, and hence, costly products of agriculture. The 
old English hog was large, long, narrow, and long-legged, 
and difficult to fatten before two years old. This an- 
swered very well for roaming the forests, but was unsuited 
for enclosed pastures. 

China and Italy, more densely inhabited, reared small 
breeds, which -fattened readily, at any age. 

These were introduced into England to modify the 
coarseness of the native forester. 

The cross of the small-boned, dumpy Chinese, and Nea- 
politan hogs, upon tht large English, has given us such ad- 
miral porkers as the Berkshire and Essex. The size of the 
improved breeds depends upon whether the preponderance 
in the cross was given by the large, or the small parent 
stock. 

The breeder has an ideal of form and character of stock 
desired, and by carefully selecting both dam and sire, for a 
number of generations, with special reference to the objects 
in view, finally secures the peculiar type combining the 
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points desired. He then selects, with great cafe, his 
breeding stock, from those in which this type is transmit- 
ted with- the greatest exactness, until its transmission to 
offspring is invariable — the breed is then established, and 
its offspring is called thoroughbred. There is no such 
thing as an original pure breed of hogs, outside of the wild 
stock. All of the present breeds are results of various 
crosses, conducted with a definite object in view. 

Some portions of the carcass being more valuable than 
others, breeders select animals haVing these valuable parts 
well developed for breeding purposes. Defects on one 
side are neutralized by unusual developments on the other, 
and thus symmetry is secured, and breeds possessing the 
most desirable qualities established. 

SCALE OF POINTS. 

At a meeting of the National Swine Breeders' Associa- 
ation, in Indianapolis, Nov. 20th, 1872, the following scale 
of points, aggregating 100, was adopted : 

Back 10, long ribs 8, short ribs 7, shoulder 8, ham 12, 
length of body 6, flank 6, twist 6, snout 4, jowl 3, face 3, 
car 2, neck 4, belly 4, skin 5, hair 3, bone 3, legs 3, feet 2, 
tail 1— total 100. 

Some changes might be made in this scale to suit our 
climate. Since eighty-five per cent, of the correspondents 
report dark colors Tess subject to mange and other skin 
diseases, (a fact well established) color should be consider- 
ed in a scale of points suited to Georgia. 

The following description of the principal breeds will 
enable the farmers to select such a type as will suit their 
surroundings : 
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BERKSHIRE. 



ALICE BKOWN. i DDKE OF WBLLISaTON. 

Welchi, 500 pounds gross wbeo Tborough-bred Prioce Albert 
fat. TbnroQgbbred Pnnce Alb«rl Berkalilre boar, weight, 600 pounds 
Berkshire sow. I gross wlieo fat. 

Both tbe property of Capt. E. T. D.^ris, ThomaiTille, Qn- 

Mr. A. B. Allen, in his premium essay, published in 
Vol. 1. American Berkshire Record, gives the following 
account of the 

"formation of the improved BERKSHIRE SWINE." 

" Tradition tells us that this was made by a cross of the 
black or deep plum colored Siamese boar, on the old un- 
improved Berkshire sows. Other traditions assert that the 
black, and white spotted, and even pure white Chinese- 
boar,was also sparingly used to assist in the same purpose. 
" I can well believe this ; for I often saw swine, in Berk- 
shire, spotted, about half and half black and white, in addi- 
tion to the reddish brown, or buff and black, and soon, up 
to a pure plum color, or black. The produce of the above 
cross, or crosses, was next bred together, and .'by judicious, 
subsequent selections, the improved breed, as we now find 
it, became, in due time, fixed and permanent, in all its 
desirable points. 
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" Another feature, aside from the half and half black and 
white spots, hitherto occasionally found to mark the 
improved Berkshire swine, which may be adduced in 
support of the supposition of a sparing cross with the white 
and light-spotted Chinese, is the shape of the jowls. All 
these, which I have bred in my piggery, or imported, 
at different times, direct from China, or have seen else- 
where, had much fuller, fatter jowls than the Siamese. 

*' Some of the breeders in England preferred the fat jowls, 
because carrying the most meat ; others the leaner, as they 
said this gave their stock a finer and higher-bred look in 
the head." 

There is, perhaps, no better authority on this subject 
than Mr. Allen, who went to England in 1841, and again, 
in 1867, where he visited Berkshire county, and thoroughly 
investigated the origin of this breed. This, taken in con- 
nection with his large experience and observation jn this 
country, has given him unusual opportunities for correct 
information. 

Under the head of — 

**WHEN WAS THE CROSS FIRST MADE?" 

Mr. Allen says : 

"Several aged men, in diflferent parts of Berkshire, of 
whom I inquired on my first visit to England, in 1841, 
informed me, that they had known these improved swine, 
of the same type as I then found them, from earliest 
childhood. But the most particular, and apparently reliable, 
account I was able to obtain, was from Mr. Westbrook, of 
Pinkney Green, Bysham, who told 'me that his father pos- 
sessed them as early as 1780, in as great perfection as the 
best then existing in the country. 

'*Thus, it will be seen, that the improvement is now, at 
least, a century old, and, more probably, a century and a 
quarter ; for it would have taken some years back of 1780 
to begin a new breed of swine, and get it up to a fixed 
type at that period. " 
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At the conveation of the " National Swine Breeders* 
Association," held in Indianapolis, November 20, 1872, the 
following " standard of characteristics " of the thorough- 
bred Berkshire was adopted : " Color, black, with white on 
feet, face, tip of tail, and an occasional splash of white on 
the arm. While a small spot of white on some other parts 
of the body does not argue an impurity of blood, yet it is 
to be discouraged, to the end that uniformity of color may 
be attained by breeders. White upon one ear, or a bronze 
or copper-spot, on some part of the body, argues no im- 
purity, but rather a reappearing of original colors. Mark- 
ings of white other than those named above, are sus- 
picious, and a pig so marked should be rejected. Face 
short, fine and well dished, broad between the eyes. Ears 
generally almost erect, but sometimes inclined forward with 
advancing age ; small, thin, soft, and showing veins. Jowl* 
full ; neck short and thipk. Shoulder short from neck to 
middlings ; deep from back down. Back broad and straight, 
or a very little arched. Ribs long and well sprung, giving 
♦rotundity of body ; short ribs of good length, giving breadth 
and levelness of loin. Hips good length, from point of 
hips to rump. Hams thick, round, and deep, holding their 
thickness well back and down to the hocks. Tail fine and 
small, set on high up. Legs short anfl fine, but straight 
and very strong, with hoofs erect, legs set wide apart. 
Size medium ; length medium ; extremes are to be avoided. 
Bone fine and compact. Offal very light. Hair fine and 
soft ; no bristles. Skin pliable." 

Careful observation of these characteristics will protect 
those purchasing thoroughbred' boars for the purpose of 
Improving their common stock. 

One of the principal merits of the Berkshire breed is the 
large proportion of lean meat which is well " marbled," or 
mixed with fat. This is particularly desirable in hogs raised 
on the farm to be converted into bacon for domestic cqji- 
sumption. 

The cross of the Berkshire on our common stock gives 
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an offspring admirably adapted to the purposes of the farm, 
giving earlier maturity, a greater tendencyto fatten, better 
disposition, a larger proportion of the most valuable parts, 
and a better quality of pork. 

That its cross is appreciated by those who have tested it 
in Georgia is shown by the report of correspondents, /b^- 
six per cent, of whom give the preference to the Berkshire 
cross. 

According to Harris, page 98, the improved Berkshire 
was introduced into the United States in 1832, They are 
now reared more extensively than any other breed, and 
are deservedly popular in every section of the country. 

THE ESSEX. 

In *' Harris on the Pig," pages 52-8, is the following 
account of the origin of the Improved Essex : 

"The old Essex breed is described by Loudon as * up- 
eared, with long, sharp heads, roach-backed, carcasses flat, 
long, and generally high upon the leg, bone not large, color 
white, or black and white, bare of hair, quick feeders, but 
great consumers, and of an unquiet disposition.'" This 
was certainly not a very promising foundation to build 
upon, and the results finally attained show what wonderful 
transformations may be wrought by judicious cross-breed- 
ing. He says further : 

" Lord Western, while traveling in Italy, saw some Ne- 
apolitan pigs, and came to the conclusion that they were 
just what he wanted to improve the breed of Essex pigs. 
He describes them, in a letter to Earl Spencer, as *a breed 
of very peculiar and valuable qualites, the flavor of the 
meat being excellent, and the disposition to fatten on the 
smallest quantity of food unrivaled.' 

'* He procured a pair of thorough-bred Neapolitans,and 
crossed them with Essex. ♦ * * pj^ oblit- 
erated the white from the old Essex, and obtained a breed 
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of these cross-bred pigs, that could scarcely be distin- 
guished from the pure-bred Neapolitans. 

"These Neapolitan-Essex had great success at agricul- 
tural fairs, but, as Lord Western continued to breed from 
his own stock, selecting the most highly refined males and 
females, they 'gradually lost size, muscle and constitution, 
and consequently fecundity ; and, at the time of his death, 
in 1844, while the whole district had benefitted from the 
cross, the Western breed had become more ornamental 
than useful. » * * 

" In the meantime, a tenant farmer of Lord Western, 
the late Fisher Hobbs, of Boxted Lodge, had availed him- 
self of the opportunity to use the thoroughUred Neapoli- 
tan-Essex boars belonging to Lord Western, and crossed 
them with the lai^e, strong, hardy, black, and rather rough 
and coarse Essex sows, and, in process of time, he estab- 
lished the breed since become so Amicus — the Improved 
Essex," 



IMPROVED B88EX BOAB-JIBI, 
The property of Dr. Sum'l Hape, Allanla, Qfl. 
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IMPROVED B88BX BOW-BLACK BB38, 
The property of Dr. Sam'l Hape, Allanta, Ga. 

Th| Improved Essex became generally known about 
1840, and have maintained a high standing as thorough- 
bred ever since, but are not now very extensively raised 
as thorough-breds in this country, but are in good repute 
for the purpose of crossing upon the large, coarse, slow- 
maturing, common stock. 

The pure Essex is black, small or medium in size, with 
small, erect, soft ears ; carcass long, broad and deep, hams . 
heavy, and well let down, bone fine, hair thin. They are 
remarkable for easy fattening, and are great lard produ- 
cers. J 

The lean of the Essex pork is not so well mixed with 
fat, or " marbled," 93 the Berkshire, more of the fat being 
on the outside. 

CHESTER WHITE. 

This breed originated in Chester county, Pennsylvania, 
from which its name is derived. It is a large, rather coarse 
white hog, not adapted to the South, unless kept about 
the lot where greasy slops are abundait. Under ordinary 
circumstances, they are very subject to skin diseases in our 
warm cUmate. 
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' They are recommended by only six per cent, of the cor- 
respondents, and these were either in the northern coun- 
ties, or raised only a few about their lots. This breed 
seems not to have been established sufficiently long to in- 
sure the uniform transmission of its characteristics. It is 
much more liable to "sport" than the old established Berk- 
shire and Essex. 



POLAND CHINA BOAR— KENTUUK, 
The property of Richard Petere, Jr. , Colhoan, Gordon county, Qa- 



POLAND CHINA BOW— JBH8BY QUEEN. 
The proper^ of EUcbard Petera, Jr., Calhoun, Gordon coonly, Ga. 
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This breed originated in Butler and Warren counties, 
Ohio. The common stock of those counties were used as 
the basis upon which various crosses were made with hogs 
imported from different parts of the Eastern continent. 
From the best authentic accounts, it seems that the im- 
provement commenced previous to 1816, by the introduc- 
tion of the Russian and Byfield breeds, which were crossed 
upon the common bristled breed of the country. 

In 1816, the cross of ^' Big China" was made, and these 
cross breeds carefully improved, until about 1835, when 
an infusion of Berkshire blood was made. This continued 
for four or five years, when the Irish Grazier was ingrafted 
upon the cross breed already formed. 

No new blood was introduced after the cross of the Irish 
Grazier, but great care taken to improve the breed thus 
formed, by careful selection, in both sexes, of those having 
the desired form and qualities best developed. These pe- 
culiarities have been " bred to" until now, after an exist- 
ence of more than thirty years, the breed seems to be 50 
thoroughly established as to ^transmit, with uniformity, its 
characteristic type to its offspring. 

The National Swine Breeders' Association adopted {the 
following as the characteristics of the Poland China, or 
"Magie/* breed in its purity: "The best specimens have 
good length, short legs ; broad, straight backs ; deep sides, 
flanking well down on the leg ; very broad, full, square 
hams and shoulders ; drooping ears ; short heads, wide be- 
tween the eyes, of spotted or dark color ; are hardy, vig- 
orous, and prolific, and, when fat, are perfect models all 
over, »pre-eminently combining the excellencies of both 
large and small breeds. " 

The Poland China is very popular in the Wpst, and has, 
given general satisfaction, so far as they have been tried in 
this State. It is a valuable addition to our list of breeds, 
and is competing very successfully with the Berkshires in 
popular favor wherever it has been introduced. 
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JERSEY REDS. 



JERSEY BED BOW— RED BESS. 
The property of Richard Peters, Atlanta, Ga. 

These have been bred in Middle and Southern New 
Jersey fov forty Or fifty years. They are probably descen- 
ded from the old Berkshire, which they resemble, being 
much coarser than the improved breed. They are thus 
described in the report of the National Swine Breeders' 
Association. "A good specinien of a jersey Red should 
be red in color, with a snout of moderate length, large lop- 
ears, small head in proportion, to the size and length of the 
body. They should belongin thebody.standinghighand 
rangy on their legs; bone coarse; hairy tale and brush; 
and hair coarse, inclining to bristles on the back. They 
are valuable on account of their size and strong constitu- 
tions, and capacity for growth. They are not subject to 
mange," 

This breed, on account of their color and hardiness^ 
would suit our climate where large range is accessible, and 
promises to compete with the more compact, early 
maturing, dark breeds even on inclosed farms. 

THE GUINEA HOG. 
This has been, deservedly, a very popular hog in the 
Bouth for many years, but It no loqger exists in this coun- 
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• 

try as a distinct breed. They were introduced into the 
United States during the existence of the slave trade. 
There have been no importations since its cessation, and 
they have generally been superceded by more valuable 
breeds. 

There are still hogs in Georgia called the Guinea, but as 
no particular pains have been taken to perpetuate the pure 
stock, there is now really no such breed, all being grades. 
The original Guinea is described by Youatt as "large in 
size, square in form, of a reddish color, the ^ody covered 
\uith short, bristly hair, and smoother and more shiney than 
almost any other variety of the porcine race ; the tail very 
long, and the ears long, narrow, and terminating in a 
point." 

The so-called Guinea of the present day, in Georgia, 
bears no resemblance to the original of this picture. 

The Guinea, '* Big" and "* Little," has been very popular 
in Georgia, and his decendants, though having very few of 
the original characteristics of the breed, are still in high 
favor. Twenty-six per cejit pf the correspondents give 
them the preference over all others. 

NEAPOLITAN. 

This breed, while valuable in itself for those who wish 
fancy pork for family use, is principally noted for the part 
it has played in improving the coarse, native breeds of 
England. This, the Siamese and Chinese have been large- 
ly employed for the purpose of refining and increasing the 
fattening qualities of the coarse, late maturing breeds. 

Suffolks.^Yorkshires, Cheshires, Lancashires, Victorias, 
Durocs, and others, have local notoriety, but are of no 
especial interest to the Georgfia fenner. 

The Irish Grazier, Wobum and Corbet have been bred, 
to some extent, in Georgia, but are not now bred pure, 
and will give place to crosses of the Berkshire, Essex, Poland 
China and Jersey Red. 
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There is a very decided disposition shown by the fanners 
of Geoi^ia to give better attention to their hogs, and to 
introduce improved breeds for the purpose of crofting the 
common stock of the country, which are now generally low 
grade, and often seriously deteriorated by breeding " in- 
and-in." 

COMMON GEORGIA HOG. 



LOW GRADE SOW. 

The large majority of the hogs in Gorgia belong to this 
class, (mariy of them cannot even be called grades) which 
has no specific type. The above cut is not taken from 
any particular specimen, but is intended to represent the 
general characteristtcsi, of the deteriorated hog of the 
country. 

They are admirably adapted to withstand the neglectful 
system which too often prevails in Geoi^a. They are active, 
hardy, and well suited to seektheirownlivingin the woods. 

6-ai^e, vigorous sowi, like that represented in the |cut, 
are valuable for the purpose of crossing with improved 
boars, making good nurses and producing strong, healthy 
and thrifty offspring. Indeed, the half-breeds make better 
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porkers than\ the thoroughbreds, combining the hardiness 
of constitution of the conimon sow, and the good fattening 
qualities and better development of valuable parts peculiar 
to the boar. 

The thoroughbred boar, having a fixed type, transmits 
his characteristics with greater accuracy when bred to a 
common sow, than when a thoroughbred sow of a different 

• breed is used. The common sow, however, communicates 
her hardiness of constitution and activity to her offspring, 
and thus gives a hog admirably suited for farm purposes. 

Half-bred boars should never be used as stock hogs, 
since their type will not be transmitted to their offspring, 
but thoroughbred boars, on the half-blood sows, give fine 
results. 

CLIMATE. 

Georgia is embraced between the isotherms of 59° and 
68°, a belt which embraces the extreme southern portion 
of Europe, a portion of North Africa, and extends across 
Persia in the western, and China in the eastern, part of 
Asia. This belt passes through the central part of the 
area which constituted the natural habitat of the wild hog. 
They were found in Western Europe far north of this belt, 
principally in that part which is warmed by the Gulf 
Stream. The hog belongs to the class mammalia, order 
pachydermata, genus suidae or sus. All the animals of 
this order are natives of warm climates, none of the others 
having been found in modern times as far north as the 
hog. The elephant, rhinoceros and hippopotamus belong 
to this order. The hog being, therefore, a native of the 
warm or more temperate regions of the earth, finds a con- 
genial home in Georgia. He has, as other domestic ani- 
mals, been acclimated in nearly every part of the glebe 
inhabited by man, and is now profitable in regions many 

• degrees colder than those inhabited by his wild progenia* 
tors. The range of mean temperature in Georgia, fronr 
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her southerh^ boundary to hskiivmouataia iekyatioii8^>tfe 
abo^it 16% tifte htgtiosc<beitig>abmi(i68P« i i. 

Apart from all theoretical considerations, the fact^^rf the 
entire adaptability of^up cfUmat^Jtaitiiet h€^^ha»>beeti poe- 
tically demonstrated.,^! In46ddflMli^ftfteaml|4f alMdie^h^^ 
in the United Stated were ifri^G^ft>)^%/«MWl{^^^ 
war, she ' not ^ onl)^ (e& k^f^^^atioik} biiv ftii^«)^d>iilfittidtil^ 
of pounds of bacott^ti^he^ECi^*^ bf thfe ©di^feAk^^.^' ^^ ^ 

In reviewhig tfie'hl&tbitk)f lh^ft6^» Wt^fii»*IiWI>cl!mto«^* 
has a decided {tiffoen<^%^ tU kt^e'd^«ttit^;'a#%di<^ab^ 
the qualfty of ^ the'^k)!*.' - tlhV fehiWWi^ SfetriW^ »N<Jil^dk^ 
itan; Portugal; ahd= Guinea ^Hog^si'dll f8H|fini«n!Bf iiV^arhl 
cUmates, were small^bon^i i^h^d^cfdMpabtj'falttofetf^^i 
any age. matu¥WfearIy> and 'ptt)diicti*^6*oPVfty^s!S^^ 

GUalitV ' ' '' ' ji" ; O ( J J'- '7/' ). ■ -ti I 

The origiflcdbnetds of'fctiia*r dlihslifefersticW^'EWgisHid; 
France, Germahy, antfUussfe; ti^re all c6jlrSri; lSii^-li)Wiya;! 
bristled, slow to mature, diffiCult'td fatt'eh',"artd' pWdfui^d^iii 
coarse, inferior quiiity 6>iVit*.'''IW^«^iHfetkh<;i('df' de- 
cided improvemenf . wlii<ih'h4s iresdltitftri th^fesfebUiftkfettt' 
of a valuable breed; it has t'ieri the^^esalt' 6f a'ir^ik of the 
small, early-maturlhg^, sdiSthei-h' Vre^ds'upon i^ cdars6 
breeds of more northern diriiatei' * '^[\-' '^ 

The Berkshire, Essex; and i^olan<l''Chfni— the th're^ 
standard breeds of the present dd^-lf all; ori^¥n^tecI'^i^n^ 
way. Any of these bref^ds, introduced'' ti^to (SebrgiaV and 
properly cared for, wirt improve, rather thaii deierferate! 

The difiTerence beiweeri the originaf breeds o^'Sbuthern 
and Northern countries, apd thfe unfforniity^df^'tKe ty6e Icil^ 
the two, even iri their witld' state, Can be accouitted'for 
only on the ground of fhe influence of climaiie, aA^'tlie 
character of the Ibocl incident thereto.' 

CLIMATE, OF QEQi^Q^A PR:jdui.IAto APAFT,:! 

. ,. Ep TQ. THE, hop:. , .;. :. . 
It has been ahowa that i the ^emperatuvt of Georgia^as, 

indicated by. isothermal iUnes,.j corresponds) with that of 
8 
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tbosai'Couiilnes from which the small, eariy maturing 
breeds originated, and ia whidithey wer£ found in their 
wild stabB.l -'.: t - . 

Wf rBi<»:«x<linpt] from the 'extremes, ol bts^t and cold, 
which ahelisoitiiri^.tO'aiMBi^i'beatth, :the range of mean 
teoi|>eit)tur«n|}etw«i4fi,tih«(Mirthern and southern limits of 
th».{*fc*W)b*iTO iflnlyf 16?. n Ttie pfoductioos of (he State 
are as w^j^MifiSll' to^ tJiQ mStranac^ !o£ Ute ht^, as the cli- 
^^f*?Iii^Jq*«l:WWI »* his.Jiea|th and n^tpfort. The average 
o^;th^-,pVJiitlJyfaw^„fQr t\^t fourjmo^t important months 
fQ^^grow.iMidr.<^^9l^tM^^ June, July, and August, 
f9Fii^6v<rj:e?ftfS.iifrP0i|l«7f.»P 1*75 inclusive, was 4-73 
ii^hi^,p9t,ye^,i .'f^, a^cr^e monthly; fall for these four 
IW^%^^di^^fl9g the ^e yeapi, ganging fnom 342 inches, 
the lowest to 6.35, inches, the highest. It will t h be 
see^ f:,l^tl^i;«^^sL|$pient m^.i^ture, du,rti>g the most im- 
p^Vrt;^^:ftt §e^gpri^,f9r the.grp^irthjof ^rpfS, to insur? a sup- 

Ifij^nfiiUfti^fj-la^gffC^siTtionfff, the State the ground sel- 
dQip,f^e^f|ei^^J?od",'¥^fP,.it,doe.$,it|extends only an inch or 
two in ^e£4^> and.i;^relyj^on.tiniues so. during the day. The 
hog| is. furp^sljed.^y th^J^eatoi; jyjth a snoi4t fprmed for the 
purpose of turning up the soil, in search of his food, buth 

le. , Ther? are few days in the year 

lot in ,a condition to be penetrated by 

oi food- 
with which the. edible roots, and tu- 

(weet potato, and the various ground 
nuts, suclf a^ ground-peas, goobers, and chufas, grow in 
in put genial climate, and pliable soil, enables the farmer 
to supply hjs hogs with an abundance of wholesome and nu- 
tritious food, during the fall and winter months, without even 
the expense of ^thering the crops, the hog supplying the 
labor' fol-'garfi^rittg,' and the graurid'the storehouse for pre- 
serving the crop for his use. Again, our winters are so mild 
that the ryti, or barley, sown early in the fall, furnish, dur- 
ing the winter months, the green food so necessary for 
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health and thrift, Whfl^ the fartnef of the? itrqzen, or snow- 
covered North, is feeding his hogs, in costly hiouses, fro^ 
his garnered stores of grain, for six months of the year, ours 
require only simple shelters, welj supplied with pme straw, 
or leaves from the woods — always accessible, and costing 
nothing bilt the hatiling'—a^iatrf^oi^^^ftfght. While ihfey 
luxuriate fh grieri pi^sttlt^y6f-tjr^\'bth&^ gMiiti 

ing rich ndis froth the'fr^g^^fit,' liptuntfed sdfl^^driiig'thife' 
day. N6twithstanding%^ fafct^a^'Qeor^?^ w^s, iiV i86d, 
so largely a planting StAtfe, i*e rankerfsevifhth littKe ffuto^' 
ber of hogs^' 6wned; indj 'ev«h' in ig}^,' 'ifter tftfe 'Ibfe^s bf' 
the war, sh^^fankidd nirith, iVotwithfetlhdini^'the md^t ilk- 
grant nfeglect on the part of t*e fertrter^, - litid^ the pShi- 
lyzing influence bf^ihdrlosseSi oWasi6ned l:ljr the i^estilts 
of the war, and the'c^itepifete^di^o^gi^iisaiiitrtfw blir Entire 
labor system. With the same care and attention bestowed 
now, that was giv^n toMsiiig KD^Hri'^i^,^€ftcirg(a rtecd 
not purchase a pound' bf poA fi^bfti^ othfei^ St^e^> Indeed^ 
it can biei'fclcfarfy dfertt^^strittdd that pbrfc.cian b<ii»ais6d as 
cheaply in Georgia as in any Sterte ir^^tti^' UHiott, This 

subject Wilt bd ftflfy 'dis<5U&ed uiidfcr thfe-Vifikthead. Even 
under the ptesent ifiegled^ftil' ^teni; thef'itVd-age db'^t per 
pound of pork raised fri &e6r^a-^it was reported ^Sj{ 
cents in i87S^-^is several 'ierit^pei^p^iVdlfess than it'irosts 
oiir fdrnler^ ^o pufcha"^ frohi''the WeSt;lbc^rdts beitt^ W 
decidedly better qualitj/;'' *^' "' ' ' ' '^^ *^'" '**' 

CAN 9s;qrq^^MM.AvHO^e S^PEtX c>F 

/. < ;j J." '.{'W ,? Arr^^ifi bill. .•'.,'.. '^ [ 

As faraS'iSoilicUpn^^mndaprodiK^oiis aDe. concerned^ 
there 13 cc^ftaialy^nQ x:fifidi»nviirb)r l^is • que^oa ^ould not 
bi$ ana werpd u Qtin nidatiHel y ' i*^ t^ afjAfmatiVct < > ;j 

The difficultieadkniiHiitiioi Hhdse^ibut in the hlbits of the 
peopia^ the foodness^of i.th^t ut^gt^ .tot fresh pork ratted . at 
the expense of others^ and the difficulty ^ of keeping up 
the fences of . the > form with the present l^bor system of 
the State. 
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The firstf que^ofc tte bef^T)rlsWMiisd in tb6 <*is<iussio!i of 
tWs' Subject ^ :vj * '■''' ^^' ,-.:orf >!/ f^i. . ■ ,ii.r. .- . 

\T are: the necessary, requirements for success" in 

^re^^fl-fiff ¥.Wf d 6«^^, fft9ji,%ft}igrlp^ tfr9,ye^. ^?(it^o^% 

y??^f?i^ff^W?fta9^»fttft^diftQ^(ygi^,,y^^^^ of, no 4pcoin- 
mon.s<fcvfffe^ei,^j4ftj-%; as .difla^^fijs j^oiy;prn^d, %n, 
th^ije js,Bfl 4g]^»JeKif?AtlWffifP.W^>^ keeping 

sci? jiAdi,?:^OtH^^y^^^ :ft|^lftr5g§|^j^^M9ef^pf^^ aq- 

cording to th9 la^jC^?PS«%v. /ru. ni ej m, h> : ; 

Clover ai^.;j;^4i^ft^ (jgrp^^afip .?}p?,9St^fffiCflu^^fply relied 

up,9p;f9r th^ f^Rpqift apfijg^ifjnjr^pf .l\9g^ia ^l^ese States, 
" ' ' ' ' ' ' ' " ^afU.g^ain^f^e?yt fields. 

,5e(^uirces^|bfesid^? ^^nnm- 

^^<^r9\^^l9\^m^'^>9^G^'1'^f^^ ^^i3U,.^3ccpUent, fqod, 
which the hogs gather from the fiel^j . ; T^e^ P^l^et jpptato^ , 
field pea, ground pea, chufa, etc., produce large crops per 
acrc;'^t M^'k}Aii\\^ik.>^W\r^Mf{^ siichas 

plurps, blackberries and SitnwWries, which grow sponta- 
neously, i^besivh^ tli^itpiifa^c|iftiiiiitp^^itl9iitrQiivada2ri:>le^ a6x- 
ihaPietaJiJ A; iv^'iMpaMii^acftllyf<^<»ri»(lsxh«edd^ during 
the growtii o£^^hq^iiSiiHt;whi(^^|SulblMflg{f^ 
judtf bQfoiteiibditQti^ringutb,if»;ifibitiitli^ ' lib i. i 

u3di'>SiaifJty>yraht Pi^.-^^l'iii^tvba^cbeewdMich cf^hipl«lint { 
ofitheftidnrihg^the'lasiilteA ydiriyteittlK^l^n^<)es8'ti^wthan 
formerlyi dueipbithapsitp aOombkiattOAiof cfiiuse^, embrace ^ 
ing a closer attention on the part of the farmer to hisf^stck:k^' 
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a better eitecutionoi tha {icnal : laws of thc;State«<aod the 
conseqirtot TCatEaintng' Mfluiuiffe/ upon tSaa rtegxo jpofmlx- 
tinn. (. :•■ 'n.iU]f'- sj'' ,:: ■.. ym/j^'M', i;, 

4th. ■Prtfpir^iitmtkk\m<tk* pa*i^/^thg'\Fai^ktrsj'i^lt'mu&t 
be confc!S0ed'<tbat 'tills 'impoMant re(|uisitb doesbotdnist 
generally iit the State, the onftKicelM^ ad<rkit«a]fek ofr-bli- 
inateifndsoil'ba4ng«rt6aigreat4Ktflni;«egteotbd.i'f Indeed, 
natural 'iutVOundb^'Erte tJd ifEiVOir<Al«< tilat^'lttft^rifttl <iXO<^ 
ate raisw! -almost rfit*iaut'6tttt1tion'r*irv.ttM«y aJtd'hettCe a 
veiy g«ne!ta]'W}sap|>rdTteA$JUn' ^thte«W(«W}^'«idiSlprttRts 
of ptd^i-iMtcritioni e!rfsts/''Thfef(s'*;l*to#i»<fr|iy'ia*(fta*d 
imprdWBieHt in'thi^ fespfect: "ivJ'./' i'llr.ljc ' .'ui/, 
bik. 7s there a stUkulanng ctdk^fi^'j^'p/^Mdhi'cWf- 
ln order to secure "pr^^^kr^iWerxUA'^H-m jjftWuitlok'U 
any commodity, >Ai€te-Mii"(ii\'iMoAMl''S!i:TAkM(6^\\. 
when prdiuced. '"rtiat'tttfeVf^'li ^iich'-'a^rtiiAd Iri'Gftfr^ti, ■ 
is shown 'feythe 'va^t q^an'tItieii"A!Anu'i!l'(j^'lHiEto'r(e^'troiii 
other states. Porlc'(irbac'o'n'i^"iif^6st ''ihe eJtclu^Tve'ani- 
mal food ol the negro population,' ancf coristitu'tes me prin- 
cipal sQurpe of ^'supply for itie tafetes of'th^ wfeites, espe- 
cially in the Vural'distnl^i^ ot'tAe,''St^ikft'.' '''^Z ■""" " ' 

About (ten n)il}ion6 of (^ 
principally by the iarniei;s an 
and bacpn importei^ fro^ the 
proper ii^t^ntjoij was^veij l( 
woultjbe no H^a-kejfo^-.its p 
cities ,aii4 to w?>^*.. it iW-fl*"/'?!^ 

of, tli.e farmer, >phicj> 9fljff,*;f^(^.^ni^,f^^r^P5P§^- ,, ., ,.„ 
. The, loss [ton[i,,dis«*ae, esfwtiaHy :/M>^fAbdjt mtftesJl^ 
cholera, is considerable, bufcl»t(p»ri(fi?:ft©rj»»ftitl»niini4Ui- 
.nois ai)(|,other,5ja^S„^wJi>f:h (yjd i^ fPf'^^fUW^ 
' so prdfifable. " ^iri! 

As far as the country is' concerned, therefore, Georgia 
possesses' «very' netiesstiry' t«quliiti"f^4lhe thttftip: pfoBuc- 
ti<»hi6(<pdrk<of the very tie9t qualj«y,'thi^6Hi)y dlAiculties 
Testing vi4th the -peoplttl'ffhe lack Vietthjdf'tttevn^j-gy.'nor^- 
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telttgence, required for jUtiMnng tile ftatmrol' advantages of 
cMivialie andsod, mit^ whicit.tliiey arorsorroimdeK^ The 
great difficulty lies in the adoption of a mistaken policy, 

- under the inAueliC6vOt the highwprioc. ^iviuch cotton com- 
manded after the^ late war« and the disorganized, migratory 
characteTjOljfree degro labor. The idea that it was econo- 
my , to produce cotton, almost to the exdusion of other 
farfn pn^dn^^tSjr/ri^yiftg'Aipon (ske U)rm€^'t/& pwr^h^se sup- 

: pUftgij^cfok. p^f»?>ssi^n of tthetipeopk^ten y<eftr3 lago, while 
high|pa>ic^sirppr«ftrAikd/and si system of cropping on shares, 
a|id;4|i^^ng)^vEa^M9Klopte4^' Fhichiias t^^n difficult, to dis- 
card. Under this system, rotation of crops, in separate in- 
ck>sur^$,h^cain^ alqf^o^t,im$>pssibl^, and consequently, the 
uti|izatJQn,.pf p^^tvj.^e^ by stq^kipf^practicable. Again, in 
tlfj^usi^iil contracts with ^Jabp^er^^ the letter ^^^rrf^^ fAem- 
^(V,fs, -ijrvd consequently, the Janidlordi did not feel the ne- 
ce^gity of prqdu^g niore pork than enough to supply his 
own family. These circumstances, combined with others, 
have tpnde(}:to diminish the production of pork in Geor- 
gia for the last, t^n ye^rs, bi^t the price of cotton having 
fallen to very low figures, |^ can nO;longer be relied upon to 
purchase supplies, and hei\ce, farmers are endeavoring to 
shaKe oiflfth^ir hkbit? pf speculative feirmirig, and, as rapidly 
as possible, pf^parin^ to make their feirms self-supporting. 

So long as there was. ail organized system of labor 
G^brgia, iii abund^ht sti^ply of ^^ccellent pork was raised 
on eS^ery fartn with vei^^sfhall expensie. There is no diffi- 
clii^'y bow. bti fsinhSr,^ bn whfch the labor is employed for 
wages, biit it'ls'a x^fficblt probfem, under the too common 
practice ofrcVoj^frin^ tW ihattes, or renting farms to diifferent 
2i|uadsioftiifrefip(Wisiblofpartie&. ' 

kELAf iV^ VA'Lt/fe 6f crops I^OR FATTENING 

HOGS. 

The. gf eat variety of r prod Wtions afforded by our spil en- 
abl^ J^h^ fjasmer tP ,ijiak^/ f^electlons of the most nutritious 
food for hi^ bogg, ofito^se 3. combination of different pro- 
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ducts. This gives him an advantage over those farther 
north, where the climate restricts tKeii|)to a very limit^fl 
list of productions. We have, all of the prpducts ^f. .the 
north — wheat, rye, barley, oats, cop, .sorghum, anc^ the 
grasses ; besides, still more valuable and less expensive pro- 
ducts, such as sweet potatpes, ground peas, g$^^^fv^»r .%ld 

peas and chufas. »'i 

Any aatmal i» iBcwe hf^lhy wben:fe<lrf»^r^xWPty of 
food, than when obliged t^ be c^ni^i^ tQ# isjy^glf jirt^^^^, 

however nutrittaiis tli9^ai'ticlem^]nb^.^hiv;:H m ^ -jn-i «. 

t^ As com is the principal article of f{ap^fq[«f)]^ogs, iA;^tbe 
Northern aod Middle, States, its ,|>fitifittvc^|]7f^i^ an^.^yif^M 
per acre wiU be compaf^,wit)i thos^ /p^,fe(Lii;Mpefii^^f r ^^ 

A writer in the Florida Agriculturalist furnishes this com- 
parison in a compact form, suitable for .jthe w^rk. in^ haA4> 
and with facts very well adapted to Georgia, except thit 
he has put the yield per kcreJnipeamitis to<> krarfjunless he 
supposes them planted betiveen. the 'Cows .of ^cormr/Jf 
planted ta themselves they will raa<)ily ^MX>dikCfi fift]^h«l5lfte)s 
per acre. • .- . - a\^ .■ \:^^\ .-({(nj • odi. 

This writer says : " To fatten animals readily, the fQO^ 
must contain either sugar, starch or oil — oily Mbistancds 
ranking highest in value, augary substances next, and those 
contaming starch, lowest^ * 

' ' Most of our food products have been analyzed, an^ t 
collate the analysis from various authors —Youmaoc;, Q*!t.. 
Jackson, and others : 

**The per centage of oil in — 

CSorn is 9.0 per cent 1 Peauuts, .....,,... 16,0 per cent 

Sweet potatoes 1.1 " nv...^^^ iw^inK^ u ^> 

Peas 1.9 ** 

" That of sugar is in — 

Com 1.1 pet cent 

Sweet potatoes 5.5 ** 

Peas 1.0 ;* 

^' Tb4t of 3tarch is in — 



*•* 

■V. .^ 1 '* 



Chufas.... : 16.«5 



> I ' 



1 ?j .* \\:Vn " 



Peanuts 1. Opercent 

Chufas ...:... 1175 ^ »*' 

iT. . ! ■■; I'M it f 
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TOl*n^,' vM,.. ,.>7()^00perifli»|it 



FfaaDM^tf.. ,.^,....70.71 percept. 



Cbufas : .33.65 " 

•' ■'.{.''II . f 



, 8 weel potatoes 24.67 , ** 

^ '*\Consali(iatlng kke analysei we ftaye, ' of flesh and fkt- 
producin|flTiaterial, in — "^^^^ 



' f ,«. 



Peanuts 96.71 per cent. 

'mfjk^..\:!:i 68.06 ** 

Peas..". 60.55 " h » . 

* '' ^iAW^<fxteittted An* ^i^fiU ' Htqixiry <rf our oUhst plan- 
'tJirki'^as'^i#Wl ^as '^idttal 'clp^hitlontt,'' giw /the < average 
of crops in Florida :' ' Gdtfl, lO buslitlfe ti» tfaeiaore ; sweet 
pbtsitbes, '^O&'^bdsifaeld; ^as^ lO^^boshets ; peanuts, 25 
bdbfac^; <!htifes/10»'bushel«. ^'Thd ifactorsJ'of the prob- 
l!eiii,'thiirt,^ire'*h6Wn; and wcK'lkirigj' peracfeij^m units of 
pork-producing value : 

Corn. ..... 801 .biJ Peanuts.. i.. '..2,417.Ji5 

lBM^%M{$MatbW.^^..tJ...M;3;)iUjDitjkr'Ctiiiftta ivi^.i.. .. ...i..u6va05.00 

' -^^ Asoumintig that in /ea^bi case 'the, post of pro4uction per 
ftcre^was ithe ^amevibut'Stioh is not the fsase, as several 
ca«fe(uUjd laondwiQte^} ^kt>ertnlefitt lius and likst year, on the 
above crops, gave as the cost of an acre : 

^(iikn.'i. \ .":-. :'.'f . ' '. .c^.'f.'.'iu^'O* V!EW.ut8 . . /. ' ! :-. .■: ;^ ..... .$6 oo 

^.Swet iNiii^o^<..,_ ;;<>..!<,. A-.Mil ^?*f^,^ • v.dj--tm--- v ^ J^'S 

I cas .^. 4 DU I 

** The new lectors introduced, and the cost per bushel 

Coro ..., 50 cents, i Peaimts. ..24 cents. 

Peas 45 ** , , . 

"Taking corn as the unit v^lue, we find : 

fir -it^ Us ^ . j" > ■ 

One acre of chufas equivalent in f o<>d value to 7.8 acres of corn. 

One acre^-i^fj^eannts equivalfe^t .in fpod v^liie to . 3.01 acres of corn. 

One acre of peas equivalent in foo4 value to. ,, .\. '.: . .0.75 acres of com. 
One acre of sweet'potatoes equivalent in food value to ,8^9 acres of com. 

''While, as to cost: "^ ^ '''■'" ^ ' ' 

10 tusiinJ|i^(H]|rn cost as much fi^'j . :[''. . I'g^' bushels of chufas. 

10 bushels corn cost as much as. . .; 20.8 bushels of peanuts. 

10 bushels corn cost as much as '8. bushels of peas. 

10 bnphels corn cost as much as dS buMelsM 9#eet potHtoes." 
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It will dius be seen that we have three crops which, 
taking the production per acre into consideration, are su- 
perior to com in nutritiire value. In addition to this, 
Georgia was the ninth State in the Union in the number 
of bu^els of com produced in 1660, and the tenth in 1870, 
since v4uch latter date 'her production of com has largely 
increased. She was the first in the production of sweet 
potatoes In 1860, and the second in 1870. She was third 
in the production of peas and beans in 1660, and fourth in 
1870.* 

It will be seen, therefore, that her rank, in the relative 
production of these staple crops, has changed very little, 
notwithstanding her losses by the results of the late war. 

The Illinois farmer, who raises pork for the Geoi^a mar- 
ket, relies almost entirely upon clover, sind gleanings of the 
grain fields, to keep his hogs during summer, and com to 
keep tbefn through the winter and prepare for the butcher- 
pen in the fall. Illinois produces an average of 23 J^ bushels 
com per acre, worth thirty cents per bushel, or $7.97^ per 
acre. Georgia produces ten bushels per acre, worth now 
eighty cents per bushel, or $8.00 per acre Besides thist 
peas are planted between the rows and average about four 
bushels per acre, worth one dollar per bushel, or four dol- 
lars per acre. Total, $12.00 per acre. In the northem 
portion of Georgia clover thrives finely, and the yield of 
corn is far above the average for the State. 

In this section the Illinois system generally prevails on 
inclosed farms, with the addition of peas and potatoes, but 
less com is required to keep hogs through the winter on ac- 
count of the greater mildness of the climate. In middle 
and lower Georgia very little com need be fed until just be- 
fore killing, when feeding on com for a short time, to harden 
the flesh, is necessary, as com-fed pork is firmer than that 
fattened upon roots or nuts. The chufa makes a better 
pork than mast from the woods, but not so firm as corn. 



*U' 8. cenfloa. 
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Hogs fed upon peas, roots, and the different ground nuts, 
until two weeks before butchering, produce a more delicate 
and healthy pork than that fattened entirely on com. There 
is no question of the fact that, with proper attention to the 
productibn of our peculiar hog crops, we can raisfe pork as 
cheaply as the average Illinois fanner, the onJy .difficulty 
being the neglect of the means at our command. We have 
a decided advantage, both of climax and ptKKi actions, over 
our more northern friends who supply our owa m%i4cets. 

The following extracts, from reports of farmers residing 
in different parts of the State, will serve to . illustrate the 
different plans pursued, and the economy pf utilising our 
peculiar crops for raising and fattening pork* 

Mr. G. W. C. Muoro, Buena Vista, Marion county, breeds 
the " Essex, crossed on thQ Berkshire, and on the common 
stock." He feeds his sows and pigs, after the fields are 
closed for planting in spring on turnips and potatoes^, cooked 
with some meal, till May, when plums.and mulberries are 
ripe ; they then have the gleanings of the small grain fields, 
then peaches and peas, then early potatoes,. then pea fields 
jn corn, and ground peas and potatoes, upon which they 
grow fat and are generally butchered without consuming 
corn. He says sweet potatoes furnish the cheapest food 
for raising and fattening hogs. He kills at from twelve to 
fifteen months old. His hogs average 150 pounds of net 
pork, which costs four cents per pound. 

Mr. John.T. Rogers, Reedy Springs, Laurens county, 
breeds the Berkshire, and raises annually fifteen pigs to the 
sow. He s6ws rye for winter and spring pasturage, gives 
them the gleaning of small grain fields and orchards (in 
which speckled peas are planted) in summer, and ground 
peas, field peas and potatoes in the fall After the pea 
fields and potatoe patches are gleaned they are penned and 
fed on meal, potatoes and turnips, generally boiled. 

He kills at from ten to eighteen montb3. old, gets an 
average of 200 pounds of net pork, which costs him six 
cents per pound. He fed, in 1875, one hog, which was kept 
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in a close pen, nine bushels of com and the slops from the 
kitchen, and got in return 420 pounds of pork. He thinks 
the manure saved, applied to corn, would increase the crop 
at least nine bushels. 

Dr. J. J. Groover, oi Brooks county, breeds the Berk- 
shire, crossed on the common stock, which run on ground 
peas in winter,^ green 'fye in spring, with some com daily 
while on rryc; tJ^py n^xt go to the field from which oats 
have been harvested ; then to rye sown for them. He fat- 
tens on field peas, ground peas, potatoes and com. He 
raises annually fifteen pigs to each sow, kills at twelve 
months old, and gets an average of 150 pounds, which costs 
him six cents per pound. 

Mr. Reuben Jones, Newton, Baker county, breeds the 
Berkshire crossed on the common stock, and raises, annu- 
ally, fifteen pigs to the sow. His hogs have the run of 
pea fields and ground pea patches during the winter, uncul- 
tivated fields and gleaning of small giain in summer, and 
are fattened on field peas, ground peas, potatoes, turnips, 
and boiled com. He kills at from eighteen to twenty-four 
months, averaging 200 pounds, and costing five cents per 
pound. His hogs are penned every night, and fed lightly, 
and turned into the fields during the^lay. 

Dr. J. S. Lavender, Bamesville, Pike county, breeds the 
cross of Chester, Essex, and Berkshire, raises an average 
of ten pigs to the sow, never feeds corn until two weeks 
before killing. His hogs have clover, barley, rye, oats, 
plum orchards, harvest fields, peach orchards, sweet 
potatoes, turnips and coUards. For the butcher-pen, he 
feeds on com meal, coUards, sweet potatoes, turnips, and 
cotton-seed meal. He kills part at eight months, and part 
at eighteen months. They average 225 pounds net, and 
cost six cents per pound. 

Dr.. H. H. Gary, LaGrange, Troup county, breeds the 
common stocky which mn in the woods in winter, and on 
Bermuda grass sod, and in the harvest fields, in summer. 
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They fatten in the peaiield and potato patch in the fall, and 
are finished on corn. He raises eleven pigs to the sow ; 
kills at twelve months old ; average, 200 pounds net ; costs 
six cents. 

Mr. W. A. Harris, Isabella, Worth eoiiinty, breeds the 
Chester, crossed on the grade Guinea. • He feeds jhis sows 
and pigs until th^ latter are lai^e enough to ** take care of 
themselves, «' and turns them htto* t})|6 woods; feeding 
enough corn to keep them gradfe. -fa spritig they are 
turned into the harvest fields, frbm which 'th^ go:^o pea- 
fields, then to ground peas and* potatoes, and are fed on 
com a short time before bemg killed. He raises sixteen 
pig^ to each sow ; kills at two years old ; gets an average 
of 170 pounds, net, which costs him six, and arhalf cents. 

Mr. I. W.Carter, Walnut Grove, V/alton county, breeds 
the cross of Berkshire on common stock. He gives them 
the run of harvest fields, orchards, and pea-fields i^ summer 
and early fall, and fattens them on peas, turnfps^ potatoes, 
and corn. He regards the:£eeding of sows (while nursing,) 
and pigs for several months aftei" thej^ are we^niW,' of prime 
importance. He kills at eSghteen months old ; gets an 
average of 260 pounds of net pork, which cdsts him six 
cents ; he raises tw^ve pigs to the sow. . 
^ It will be seen, from the practice of these farmers^ ithat 
while they have not made the ^•aiaing of pork a specialty, 
they have relied very little upon corn, exioept during the 
latter part of the preparation for the butcher pen.' 

It IS a notorious fact, that those farmeri^ who have de- 
. voted enough attention to pi^vision crops rto produce all 
their supplies of meat and bread, have been iiloreprcfsper- 
ous than those who have devoted most of theiftime: to the 
production of cotton, and relied upon ite proceeds* to 
purchase supplies. While Illinois farmers^ caa* raise more 
corn per acre, and at less cost per bushel, than those in 
Georgia, the difference in ihe value of the land, and, hence, 
the investment involved, together with our mild climate, 
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and variety of chdoip crbps, which are gathered by the hogs 
themselves, give ^us a decided advante^e. Again, the 
4iffereiice ift the pfice of pork in IlUnois and Georgia gives 
the Greotigia ^fafttier an additional advantage, whether he 
sells the pork, or consumes it on his farm ; for, in the latter 
caae, it^^aM^m^^/^elknft^t amount which would be re- 
quired ta :purc]^3M wJhalihe. consunies^ 

A'cdrtaiw^uimber of iibgsxan be raised on evety South- 
em &mrHf> not >oiily^ without ^ost^^but with decided advan- 
tage/ to thtf'bftti^ They c^nsume^ the* waste* products, 
whichiwinsld'^thelMisetbejentlirciy lont^ such as* the pro- 
ducts of ^ the fotiesttf ^tidok) fittUB^ the gleaningB of small 
grain ^ds, pea J[itMi,ipo«ato^pauob08yOiidiaiid6,cate., which 
no ioth^r animal^ ^W consume, besides destiroytng vast 
numbers of' 4n8ect9'4n$^ou» ^ ta ' vegettrtkm^ and - e^ecially 
to^fr^tti' Pigs ki l^o^aoh'OPchao'd are atai08t< necessary 
to -sti^ceBsv^sincQii with- the foUenfruil^' they destroy the 
ian«b %h)6bft^antaiiis^>and'thiie protect future crops. 

Notwith^hditt^the^rery favorable sttrroundiitgs, making 
out Stat^ ap{)drently the homcf of the' hog, such has been 
the ^intatitattdfffoi* cotton dulture,icatrs<rf by^ combination 
of circtitairt:ancte; that oui* fkrtnei^ htfve^tiegleeted to avail 
themselves of their natural advantages; aiHtf purchased 
many* artidkSf bf prirtle neeessityi* including many millions 
potindsof baebtt, htd stndpork, besides thousands of live 
hogs. Between Septomber^lst;1876i and September 1st, ' 
1676j 'there vi^ere^635»e21V01.6«potmds of<bacon, pork and 
lard imported^intty Georgia, over one railroad: There was 
probab]^i,hal£..of«i<that'aiiu>unt imported through other 
channela,:0r^SO^4^,>fi|24i pounds" for the whole State, not- 
withstandiqgi the. fact that i there >^as been- a considerable 
increaseiin^GJiAUDberiOf^hogs raided in the State within 
the i last few iyqars*., ,.. 

This amaunii] isj» therefore^ less than the average annual 
importation fori the <l^t ton years* Assuming this^ hoW« 
ever, as the average for that period^ and 12j^ cents as the 
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average wholesak cash price, .and Georgia has expended 
annually, during the last decade, $10,063,940 for bacon 
and lard, or, in the ten years, $100,539,406, which is onlx 
$22, 387,470 less thaa half the aggregate val^ie.of the whole 
taxable property of the State. a . ; 

The depression of the forming interests of the State is 
not surprising when such a drain upon her productive re- 
sources is permitted. Be&tdes, the above calculation is 
made upon the supposition that the whole of the bacon 
and lard was purchased at cash prices/ while it is well 
known that a very large proportion of it was bought on 
time, at the most exhorbitani rates of interest. Let ai&y 
planter who has purchased his bacon and, lard for the last 
ten years^ sum up what it has cost him^ and add to eact 
year's outlay the inteifeston^the. modey, and he will see 
where a large part of his profits have gooe. It tx^y be 
objected that it wouU.have cost something to raise pork. 
Very true; but 4ie reports previou3ly given show that 
pork need not cost more than, six cents, .which is.^ss than 
half the average wholesale cash price, and it cafi be raised 
even cheaper by prop^ atte^itipn ; so thajt at^ least half the 
above amount, or mp/e thap I^^QOO^OOO would have been 
saved by raising it at hpme. 

No other domestic animal afford^ supb, prompt ^r abun- 
dant returns for the investment its the ^og. By good 
feeding, pigs farrowed in March may be converted into 
pork the following pecember, yielding at least a thousand, 
per cent., in nine months^ on first investment , 

The unusually high price of cotton soon after the close 
of the war, when the fortunes of the pe6ple' were broken, 
naturally led to excessive production of that steeple, to the 
neglect of provision crops, and it has been difficult to re^ 
cover from the habits, both of thought and practice, then 
acquired, although the price has now fallen *un(til it re- 
quires more than a pound of cotton to purchase a pound 
of bacon. 
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An acre of land planted in corn and peas, potatoes, 
ground peas, or chufas, will produce more pork than the 
cotton raised on the same acre* will purchase, although the 
cotton will cost more than any of the other crops. Still, 
we find faimers raising cotton to purchase pork. 

The comfort and interest of the farmer imperaiioely de. 
mand the production of sufficient supplies for home con- 
sumption. 

In 1870 there were 39^956 farms in Geot^ia. The 
Comptroller General repoited last year 28, 737, 539 acres 
of improved land in the State. The average size of farms 
wasy therefore, 410 acres. 

Correspondents report an average of ten pigs raised 
from each $ow» ftnnually ; three sows to the farm would, 
therefore, give for the State an annual increase of 2,098^ 
680, just 62,564. more than the whole number of hogs in 
the State in 1860^ when very little pock was purchased. 
Admitting that thei^ are serious difficulties attending hog 
raising in Georgia, the £act that many farmers in every 
section of the State do raise, a full supply, shows that these 
obstacles ai;e not insurmountable. Sixty-three per cent, of 
correspondents represent the principal obstacles as resting 
in the farmers themselves, who tail, to use the means nec- 
essary to secure s^ocqss. Thece WQuld, without doubt, be 
less disease and tess stealing if the stock received proper 
attentiouv . There has been a gradual improvement in this 
regard for the last few years. The lerop correspondents re- 
port this y^ar eleven per cent, moife hogs in the State than 
last year. The same correspondents reported ten per cent, 
more corn planted last year than the year before, and a 
yield of ten per cent, more than the average of the five 
years pi^eviqvis. This increase, probably^ exerted no little 
influence upon the number of hogs on. hand this spring. 

SELECTION OF BREEDS. 
Each breeder must determine, for himself, th^ leading 
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object, which he will keep in view, and adhere to it, if he 
would attain success^ 

This object wU depend upon his surroundings, and the 
purpose for which his 'hogs s^re to be usedj ^ 

If his object is to raise thoroughbreds, with a view to 
selling the ofispring for btteding purpoi9es> be tmrst con- . 
sider, carefuUy*, the nieed&of^the farniettd^M'Wlionathe^ex- 
pects to sell, and select such pure breed as will be besCsuit^ 
ed tb the circumstanees of his^eoffpeoted customers, whal- 
er bred pure, or crossed upon the ooinmon< stock of tke 
country. ■ 

If his object, as will generally -be the oase,'*be to raise 
the most profitable hog for bacon' to b« consumed on the 
farm, his* surroundinigs must have an importantinflu^nce in 
determining^thechiaracttr of i stock to be bi^edi 

If he has larg*e forest rang«( wh4»re the^hogsareeicpected 
to find their own^^Hving, on i^aftural ^pr^dducts^ vrfiieh cost 
but little, he wiJl succeed besit with^ ani industrious, slow- 
maturings bredd, which ^ill keep healthy on but little. food, 
and have the industry to seek it in 'the forest. The im- 
proved breeds, which mature 'rapidly^ and require much 
of their food supplied them- by their owner, will' not suc^ 
ceed under th^j ab^ve circumstttncesi 

If he expe<<tS' to. ke^ hfe^h^gs in feis^ fields, on crops 
planted for them, a dross of pup^torfed^ Berkshire, ^sex, 
Poland China, or Jersey Reds, on laige native sows, wiU4!>est 
suit his purposes; A cross-of the Jersey Red ori tfee native 
would probably sticceed^asa ^' range" hog, and produce 
more pork than ^e common gmde stock now used in Geor- 
gia. 1 . 

The best hog^ for general purposes, in Gneorgia, is ob- 
tained by ci^ossing the 4arge natKre^sows with Berkshire, 
Essex,) Poktnd 'Cbina^ or Jel^6y< Red* boa^s, and killing 
September pigs at eighteen, and the spring litters at nine, 
or ten, months old. The pigs farrbWed In* September will 
make kig^ meat when eighteen months' old, suited to feed- 
ing negro laborers ; the spring pigs, pushed through the 
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summer and fall, and fattened the next winter, will make 
smaller meat, admirably suited for the table of the farmer. 
Pure-bred boars should be used to cross upon the native, 
or grade sows for pork. If the grade boars are used, 
degeneracy will be the result, but the grades are a better 
** farmer*s hog '* than the pure breeds. 

For table use, great size is not desirable, but, for laborers, 
large sides are preferable. These the grades will $upply 
at eighteen months old. It will not be .profitable to keep 
hogs through two winters, unless they subsist mainly upon 
the productions of the fgrest, and, hence, we should breed 
varieties that are capable of being fattened af any age. 

The lopg-legged, rangy hog will consume more food, in 
a given time, tjjan the inaprayed grades, and yet is difficult 
to fatten b/efore he is t\vp y^ars old. Even if Jje consumed 
no more in two years than the other in half that time, to 
produce a given weight of pork, the risk of thieves and 
disease is greater, from the fact that^ he is kept on hand 
longer. The cheapest and best pork that caii be raised is 
from spring, pigs, forced through the ^umn^^r fmd fall, and 
butchered the following winter. W^ nped a bjack, slate- 
colored, or sandy hpg in our climate, to ay9i4 the mange. 
Hogs d^en^rate, perhaps more rapidly from **in and-in" 
bi'eeding th^, ^ny other animal ; h^nce, boars should never 
be allowed, Jo serve tbdr pwn off*spring ; but, either re- 
placed by a new purchase, or exchangeq for apother fuU- 
blopd pf thjB same breed. To insure success, the farmer 
must 4^finitely determii^e his policy, both as to the type of 
hog he wishes to bree^, and th^ bestowal of neqessary 
attention to supply abundant food at all Seasons of the year, 
jand adbe^ft fj^sts^t^tly, to fixed principles^ in bo^ these 
rctspects. Th# in^ro^ction of improved brepds will avail 
but littlQ >vithout due attention to the true prin.ciplcs of 
breedii^g, t,he fpund^tio^i of whicft is, that "lik^ begets 
like.'* If, therefoife, the parents ar6 inferior, ^nfj without 

4 . ' 
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fixed and definite type, the ofTspring will also be inferior, 
and profitless. 

SELECTION AND CARE OF BOARS. 

The prudent planter is careful to select his planting seeds 
from well developed, prolific plants, and, each year, saves 
the best seed for future planting, recognizing the law which 
pervades the whole vegetable kingdom, that **like begets 
like." This law is equally applicable to the animal king- 
dom, and should be as carefully observed, but has been 
sadly neglected by the farmers of Georgia. 

It is the generally received opinion among stock breed- 
ers, that the boar exerts a controlling influence upon the 
offspring. This is especially true, when a pure bred 
boar is used with a grade, or common sow, and hence, the 
selection of the male animal Is of prime importartce to the 
Georgia farmer, as he must look, mainly, to the intro- 
duction of full blood boars to be used on the common 
sows of the country, for the improvement of his stock. 
He must remember that the defects, as well as the good 
qualities of the parent, are propagated in the offspring. 
The boar should, therefore, be heahky^ vigorous^ and, as 
nearly as possible, perfect in form^ having the most de- 
sirable parts well developed, and he should be of a breed 
so well established as to propagate, uniformly, his peculiar 
type. The only breeds, from which, selection may be safely 
made, as being well established, and adapted in character- 
istics, including color, for farm hogs, are the Essex, Berk- 
shire, Poland China, and Jersey Reds. The Jersey Reds 
will, perhaps, be best for crossing, where woods range is 
relied upon as the main support of the growing hog. The 
boar should be masculine in form, but without too great 
enlargement about the shoulders. The most valuable parts, 
such as the ham, side,^nd jowls, should be well developed, 
the ribs well arched, giving broad baclc, and well-rounded 
body, affording ample room for the vital organs, and, conse- 
quently, a vigorous constitution. He should be thrifty. 
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maturing early, and capable of being fattened at any age. 
He should be energetic, and sufficiently industrious to take 
the necessary exercise to gather his food from the crops 
cultivated for him, on our farms. 

The result of the first cross of a pure bred boar on large 
native sows, will often -produce oflTspring superior in size 
and even appearance to the full blood, and farmers are 
tempted to select m^es from these grades for breeding 
purposes. This will invariably lead to disappointment, 
since the grades, while they have inherited' the good qual- 
ities of the male parent, have not the power of transmit- 
ting these to their ofispring. 

The young hoar should be fed aU that be will eat until 
he is a year old, but ndt allowed to get too fat. He 
should have exerctsev and a varied diiet, stich as grass^ 
roots, and meal, btit not allowed to run with sows, or serve 
any, before be is at least ten months old, when he may be 
admitted to a limited number, but should not be allowed 
to jump more than once in a day; nor should be be al- 
lowed to serve enough to materially reduce his flesh. One 
service is usually sufficient to impregnate a «ow — ^more 
than two- should' not be permitted, as it is an unnecessary 
drain upon the boar, and does not increase either the 
number or vigor of the p%s. 

If the boar is allowed to serve at irregular periods du- 
ring the year, one will answer for a great number of sows, 
but as the service should be confined to a short period in 
fall and spring, in order to have the litters come as nearly 
as possible at the same time, there should be a boar for 
every ten sows* During the petioc} of serving, the boar 
should be kept in aii enck>sure to himself and the sows 
turned to bim in the moaning, and removed as soon as 
served. After the first year the boiir^ will not require 
very rich food, but should be kept in good, thriving con- 
dition, and allowed pteiity 6{ exercise^ ^ 

He will be in full' vigor generally unttl^ three or four 
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years old, and, if very superior, may serve even longer ; 
but should never be allowed to serve his dWn progeny. It 
is usually bbtter to either exchange for a younger boar, or 
convert into pork after the third year. A number of small 
farmers ih a neighborhood could purchase a boar for joint 
use, and thus make the cost light bn' individuals; or, if 
one owns a superior boar, let his neighbors bring their 
sows to him, and pay a reasonable sum for each service. 
English breeders pay a sovereign ($4.84) for such service. 
A farmer who has only the common stock, had better pay 
^7fe dolldrs fcfr the uit of a tkofvtigMfed than acdept the ser- 
vice of a grade or common boar for imthmg. 

A mistake, ¥^y common iamong inexperienced breeders, 
is to confound cross-bi^d wit& thoroughbred. The off 
spring of a Berkshire boar upon an Essex sow is cross- 
bred, not thoroughbred. It is netthftc Berkshire nor Essex, 
and is not. capable of transmitting the good qualities of 
either. They make good pork faogs^ but are not a proper 
source from which to draw stodc hogs for breeding pur- 
poses. 

The general use of Berk^^bios hoaars in the State would 
probably increase the average w^ght of butchered hogs 
thirty pounds. There are about 1,000,000 hogs butchered 
annually in Georgia. An increase of ^thirty pounds per 
head would g^ve an aggregate incr«pf$e of 30,000,000 
pounds, worth, at 12J cents per,ppi?p4» :^i 760,000. 

SELECTION AND CARE OF SOWS. 

m 

While, not influencing to the same extent as the boar, 
the character of the yoimg, the sow exerts a very import- 
ant influence in determining the value of ioffspring, and 
should be very carefully selected,* keepirig constantly in view 
the purpose for which the piga are raised, and the use to 
be made cA the pork. . . 

The sow need not be pure brcd^ if the object be to raise 
bacon hogs, provide^ the boar is, but should be large, with 
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good lengthy well-arched ribs, long belly» an,d shpqld have 
not less ths^n ten or twelve teat3, and descended from pro- 
lific stock. A short, compact ^ow will neither bring such 
large litters, or ^fford;astnuch milk as a long one. In the 
former, the te:QdeiMy will l?e to convert thefood consumed 
into fat, rather, than into milk. The pfjre bred ]3oar will 
correct any tendency to coarseness in the offspring, while 
the large sow will give constitution, and hardiness, adapted 
to our wants. 

Sows* intended for brjeeders; should be y^ll-fed frpm 
birth, and k^pt in as^ thrifty growing conditioa as is con- 
sistent with health. They shpuld not be allowed to become 
either excessively fat, of very poor, either extreme being 
liable to cause disease. \ . .■ 

Neither boars, nor sows that have been seriously diseased, 
should be bred frcun^ as organic defects wilji be ti^asmitted 
to the pigs. i , . » . 

Sows should not bQ admitted to the boar until they are 
nine months old, so- tha^ they will be mor^e than twelve 
months old before giving birth to offspring. If bred earlier 
their size and form will be iiiipaired, there will be a tend- 
to a general reduction of the size of the stocky and, if per- 
sisted in, It will weaken the constitution. Sows that have 
less than eight pigs, at a litter, should be rejected, an4 con- 
verted into pork. Before .young sows farrow, they should 
be made thoroughly gentle, in ordfx that proper attention 
may be given them at farrowing time, without cs^using undue 
excitement. If not gentle, and accustomed to the presence 
of the herdsman, th^ attempt to bestow ^ny assistance, or 
necessary attention, may so excite as to cause them to tram- 
ple, and even to eat their pigp. Sows, from two to five years 
of age, usually produce the most vigorous pigs, 

Pigs should come in March and September, and hence 
the sows should be admitted to the bocur from the 1st to the 
10th of December, for the spring litter, and, agaii^» ^Y ^^^ 
lOth of May for the fall Utter. 
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The period of gestation is usually placed at four lunar 
months, or about 112 days, but varies from 112 to 118 days, 
and occasionally extends over even a longer period. Every 
breeder should note the date at which each sow is served, 
in order that he may know when she will farrow, and, by 
proper attention, insure the safety of the mother and her 
young. 

During pregnancy, sows should have an abundance of 
food, but not enough to make them very fat They should 
have exercise, and a plenty of grass, or other fresh vegeta- 
ble food, to keep them in a healthy condition. 

There is a natural tendency in all animals to fatten du- 
ring pregnancy, and there is danger of well bred sows be- 
coming too fat to bring forth strong and well developed 
pigs. 

About ten dayl^ before the time for the sow to farrow, 
she should be separated from the rest of the hogs, placed 
in an inclosure suflBcrcntly large to afford -exercise, fed on 
roots, slops, or other mild diet, with very little corn, with 
free and easy access to freslj water. By these means, ten- 
dency to fever will be prevented, and all risk of disturb- 
ance and irritation avoided. A good bed should be pro- 
vided near the feeding place, and convenient to water. 
Sows teft to a free choice of a place for farrowing, invari- 
ably select one convenient to running water, in order, prob- 
ably, to satisfy the thirst caused by the fever which usually 
accompaniei* parturition. 

The necessary care having been used to avoid any . dis- 
turbance by other hogs, it will generally be best to leave 
the sow to herself during parturition, ks even the presence 
of the herdsman will cause injurious excitement, unless 
she is exceedingly gentle and accustomed to being han- 
dled. 

Heavy feeding on com, or other heating food, shoul8 
be avoided for some days after the^ sow is delivered, and 
until she is entirely free from fever. 
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Warm bran mash, skimmed milk, wacm sIbp4^^f/Yege- 
table food which will keep her bowels open and attBfa\"/ 
same time increase the flow of milk, should be given, but 
no more at one time than she will consume, as food lying 
by her will induce her to leave her bed frequently to par- 
take of it, and thus increase the risk of overlaying her 
pigs. For several days after the pigs are born the herds- 
man should remain until the sow finishes her. meal and re- 
turns to her bed, in order to see that she does not overlay 
her pigs. After that time there will be little danger in 
this respect. While nursing, the sow must be regarded as 
a machine for the manufacture of milk for the pigs, and 
should have as much as she will eat. 

The drain upon a nursing sow is immense if she has as 
many as ten pigs^ as is shown by her rapid decline as the 
pigs increase in size, unless they are furnished a large 
part of their food from other sources. 

Harris, page 213, says: * 'According to the experiments 
of Dr. Miles, * * * Essex pigs, about three 
weeks old, ate three and a half pounds of new milk each, 
per day. The next week they ate nearly seven pounds of 
milk each, per day. From this it appears that a litter of 
ten pigs, a month or five weeks old, will eat over thirty 
quarts of new milk a day, or more than is ordinarily given 
by the best cows."* Again he says : **The milk of the 
sow is richer than that of any other domestic amimal. 
Milk is derived from the blood, and this is derived either 
directly from the food, or from the flesh and fat stored up 
in the animal. It is, therefore, easy to understand that 
when a sow is called upon to give as much milk as one of 
the largest and best cows, it must tax her digestive powers 
to tjie utmost, or rapidly convert her flesh into blood and 
milk.*' As soon, therefore, as practicable the pigs should 
be fed all they will eat, independently of thai supplied by 
the qjother. They will commence to drink a little milk 



*Twice as much. 
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when three or four weeks old, and liberal feeding will ren- 
der weaning more easy and less injurious to the pigs, and 
less trying to the sow. If well fed, the pigs may be weaned 
when seven or eight weeks old. If the sow continues in 
good flesh and vigor, it may be deferred a few weeks lon- 
ger, unless it will too much delay the time for taking the 
boar. 

For some days after weaning, the -sow should be kept 
on very light diet, to reduce the flow of milk and avoid 
risk of injury. She should then be highly fed until she 
takes the boar, after which ordinary treatment will answer. 
Only a few days of high feeding will generally suffice to 
bring the sow in condition to receive the boar. 

TREATMENT OF PIGS. 

Success in raising hogs depends, in a great measure, upon 
the attention given pigs for the first few months of their 
existence, and if proper attention is given them, it may be 
stated as a hiaxtrii that increase of pigs is increase of pork. 
The future usefulness of every animal, man included, de- 
pends, in ah eminent degree, upon the treatment received 
while young, and in none more than in the pig. 

Pigs that are allowed to become poor or diseased seldom 
so entirely recover as to attain equal development with 
those that receive no check in growth or health during 
this formative period. 

It is, therefore, of prime importance to keep pigs, from 
their birth, in a tliriving, healthy condition. As soon as 
they can be induced to eat, they should be provided with 
a shallow trough in the so\V*s pen, but inaccessible to her, 
to which they can resort at pleasure. Commence by 
giving them a small quantity of milk several times a day, 
being careful to feed at regular hours, so that they will ex- 
pect it at those hours, and sleep quietly during the inter- 
vals. Increase the quantity, and ^ive a little giain as they 
grow older, being careful to clean put the trough before 
each feeding. 
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If the pigs have been well fed atid the sow is much re- 
duced, they may be weaned at six weeks old, but if the 
sow is still in good condition and strong enough to bear 
the drain upon her constitution, they mayremain with her 
ten or twelve weeks^ if thefre is time enough to prepare 
for^the next litter. 

When only a few Weeks old. the boar pigs should be 
altered and marked, and the sows spayed about two weeks 
before they are weaned, that thdy may have the mother's 
milk until recovered fifom its efifects. 

If pigs are castrated ai tflis tender age^ there is less risk 
on account of the greatereaste with which they can be held 
in the ,proper position, and the small development of the 
parts. If allowed to run three or four months, as is too 
often the case, the parts become more sensitStve, and hem- 
orrhage, swelling, and $tfifeiSing 6f the parts are apt to 
follow. When the pigs are olperated upon the sbw shoiald 
be removed to a sufficient distance frotn the peii not to be 
excited by the cries of her ybung, since there will be risk 
of her eating her pigs if she smells blood upon them when 
she is excited. 

MODE OF OPERATING, 

The assistant seizes both of the right legs of the pig in 
his right hand, and the left legs in his left hand, placing the 
head of the pig under his right arm, and holding him firmly 
on his back. The operator grasps, between the thumb 
and forefinger of his left haiid, one of the testicles, tightens 
the scrotum over it with A sharp knife, point towards the 
tail of the pig, makes an iticision in the lowet* part of the 
scrotum, through ivhich he squeezes out the testicle, and 
scrapes down the spermatic cord until two inches of it are 
exposed to view. He then 6i6vers it With the knife, or, 
betted, wi-ap:^ the Cord alitniiid th6 finger, twists it gently, 
and pulls firmly, until it breaks. Under this practice very 
little, if any, hembrrhagi i;\f!ll 6cicur. 
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SPAYING. 

There are two methods of spaying, each of which has its 
advocates. The pigs should not be very fat when spayed, 
and should be fasted for twelve hours before operated upon. 
If any are sickly they must not be operated upon until they 
recover. » 

If spaying is done in the side, lay the subject on her left 
side, and let her be securely held by an assistant. " An 
incision is then made into the flank, the forefinger of the 
right hand introduced into it, and gently turned about until 
it encounters and hooks hold of the right ovary, which it 
draws through the opening ; a ligature is then passed around 
this one and the left Ovary felt for in like manner. The 
operator then severs off these two ovaries, either by cutting 
or tearing, and returns the womb and its appurtenances to 
their proper position. This being done, he closes up the 
wound with two or thrfee stitches and releases his patient." 
[ Youatt and Martm.'] Care should be taken, in stitching up the 
wound,to catch with the thread the inner lining of the cavity. 
An application of common tar and tallow, thoroughly mixed 
together, will facilitate healing and protect from flies. Pc- 
troleimi — not kerosene, but crude oil — is also efficacious. 

If spaying is done in the belly, the same process is pur- 
sued, except that the patient should be hung by the hind 
legs, and the incision made in the belly instead of the side. 

PIGS FED SEPARATELY. 

Pigs should- be fed in pens to themselves to insure 
receiving their proper share, and to prevent them from 
being bitten and bruised by the large hogs. This can be 
easily managed by having a pen at the feeding place with 
a gate just large enough to admit those that are desired to 
enter. They soon learn to take advantage of the privilege 
thus afforded them, especially if, as should be the case, 
they are fed enough to keep them eating after the large 
hogs have finished their meal. 

Another advantage of this arrangement is, that if at any 
time they need handling, all that is necessary to secure 
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them is to close the gate while they are feeding. Pigs 
should not be allowed to sleep in sufficient numbers in one 
bed to pile upon each other ; nor should they sleep with 
large hogs, lest the w^ak ones should be overlaid and in* 
jured. 

Another disadvantage arising from piling together in cold 
weather arises from the fact that they become very warm, 
and are liable to contract cold^, and even, pneumonia, trom 
the sudden change of temperature on leaving their beds in 
the morning. 

It should constantly be borne in mind that the hog is a 
^'native of wai;m climates, and hence suffers more from cold 
than other domestic animals. During the winter months 
their beds should be well protected fro9 cold rains and 
winds, but open to the south to admit the sun. Their beds 
should be frequently renewed, and kept free front dust. 
Nothing is more injurious to hogs, and especially to pigs, 
than sleeping under houses where dust is inb^ed« Care 
should be taken to exclude them from such places. In 
summer it is better to exclude them entirely from sheltered 
beds, and require them to sleep in the open air, and to 
change their sleeping places frequently, unless they are oc- 
casionally cleaned out and fresh straw supplied. 

GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF THE WHOLE 
HERD THROUGH THE YEAR. 

The fact that sixty three per cent, of the correspondents 
of this department report neglect, and thirty-seven per cent, 
thieves, as the principal obstacle t6'rai^ng hogs in Georgia, 
indicates the directions in which we are to seek the reme- 
dies for these difficulties. The removal of the first by 
giving proper attention will, to a very large extent, remove 
the second, since proper attention involves such care as will 
not only afford the best facilities for the growth and health 
of the hog, but guard him, a^ laur as possible, against all 
casualties, whether they arise frcrni thefk or disease. 
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Where the necessary atftentten is giVfeti, dther by a re- 
sponsible a^ent 6f ttit proprietor, (fliere is generally very 
little theft, and disease is Klfminished just in proportion as 
the food supply and bedding of the hog ife kdipted to his 
nature. As before remarked, our peculiar advantages of 
soil and cUtnate enable the Georgia farmcir to supply the 
natural food of the hog both ih variety and kbundance. 

As nearly all fhi hog^ rkisfed ift Gfe6¥gia are inteiidW for 
bacon, thfe ^ubjfett Will Bcf di.4tti$!s6d ^ith thi^ constantly in 
view. Sows which do not bring two litters of pigs a year, 
ih oui- clindatf, feh6il!d bfe ffej^l^ea a^ Bn^edcife and con- 
verted Into Bacdrf. If a regular System i^ ad^ted (and but 
little wiin>e,i<±^rfitlt^MWit»(!nil it), the b€^it is to have 
one litter cdmte 4h Mdffcli, tM thi other in September. 
The Sfeptfembei- pi^i Will havte tftfe tMn df tHef pda fifelds, and 
potato, dh\i% Sind |rrbUhd-^ft fJafcRfei, ind thus get a 
good ^irt bff « ^e¥y Itttte te*pen^, ktid gb Iritb Winter 
ih fin'e, thriftjr cofWlWdh. J^it grbntidph^^ 4nd bhiifas Will 
afford somi food tthttl M& In thte wiht^l*. Thfese with a 
little corn, fed daHj^i Shtf k run dpoh grebtt oats and rye, to 
which only the shbit* should Be admitted, as the sows 
would be apt tb ittjiirfe the itaiid by rooting, will keep them 
in a thrifty ihd Ifeklthy condition. Ift addition to these, 
turnips or sweet potatoes and a few peas, or. a little corn or 
oatmeal, boilded and fed to them once a day, will carry 
them through the wlhtef With Very little cost, and so vary 
t^eir diet as to inMii^ health. A little ^t and copperas 
should be occasionally mixed with the slops, and, less often, 
a small dose, of fiowiel's of sulphtHr. As spring advances, 
the principal reli^tnce m«st be the rye pasture, and more 
corn will be needed. In no eVentshduld shoa^ be allowed 
to become. poor, but should be kbpt constantly in a healthy, 
growing condition. 

Th^^pring^ Htteps^ho\ita be pasftifed forWdrd as rapidly 
as p^ossibk, to prepare thiufi for the slaughter pen the 
following winter. This is more profltxbk than to half 
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feed them, and keep them for the secpnd year. : By plant- 
ing crops for their consumptioii diuring the summer^ and 
plenty of peas, potatoes^ chufas, &c.^, for iall^ there is no 
difficulty in making good porkers of the. s^ng pigs by 
the followiog December-*^ ust such as is best suited foi* 
family use. ^ Hogs intended for the butcher pen should be 
fat before cold weather^ as less food is required to fatten 
in moderately warm weather, than wheat >a large part of 
it is required to keep up the normal animal heat, to com-* 
pensate for the loss occasioned by Iq^ temperature. 

This was thoroughly t^ted by a practicstl farmer in 
1870. A young hog was pUt iip, and fed liberally three 
times a day; giving the same quantity each day. Every 
Saturday morning he was weighed. During a pleasant 
week he gained seven pounds, the next iirtek the weather 
was freezing* and windy, and^ though consuming the same 
quantity of food daily, he did not gairi an ounce during 
the week, the wJ^ole food having, beea. required to keep 
up the animal heat. ^ 

This experiment illustrates the ne^ssfty of increasing 
the quantity of food given to animals in cold weather. 

A certain quantity of food is required t6 keep up the 
animal heat, and supply the natural waste of the system. 
If less is supplied, a portion of the flefifh and iat is re- 
converted into blood to supply the deficiency^ hence, neg- 
lected animals, grow thin in ^e winter,! and fat in spring, 
when tb& food supply exoeeds the demand, for the 
above, requifemjenta. 

Mr«j Wu vP. Qrme, of. Atlanta,! iGa., a psadical and. suc- 
cessinl ferfit^i plants alternate pjalsi^f peas^ pqtatoes, and 
sorghum 1(1' the aamci:field».and turns his :bogs. upon them 
An Septfltmbec. This, is ani adoMiabte /{dao» but the 
list might, with propriety, < be ificreaaed by the addi- 
tion of com,, ground ^^ce^, and. ojiu&s, : amd planted in 
,theioUowingpiatJ0, viz.: ^onif.witKapeckled psas between 
the. rows, fburi acres.; sweeit pot^^soes, UKQiacces; qhufas, 
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two acres ; ground peas, one acre ; and sorghum, one acre * 
making ten acres in all, which, with average seasons, will 
fatten from seventy-five to one hundred hogs, turned in 
about the middle of September, and have them fat before 
cold weather commences ; so that a week on corn will pre- 
pare them for the knife. Ten acres in these crops will 
fatten more hogs, and leave them in better health, than 
fifty acres of com, and save the labor of gathering the 
crop. 

There are several great advantages in this system : the 
hogs have a varied diet of natural food, which will not only 
fatten, but secure health ; they will be fattened before 
cold weather ; they gather their own food y^ithout much 
traveling ; they are in a small enclosure, where they are 
not exposed to thieves ; and, after the fatttening hogs have 
gathered the bulk of the crop, the sows and pigs will sub- 
sist some time oi/the gleanings. 

If hogs are fed, they should have their meals at regular 
hours, and no more than they will consume at one meal. 
Frequent small meals are better than excessive ones at 
long intervals. 

Hogs on the farm should not be allowed to .con3t}me 
carcasses, or any refuse animal food. There is not only 
danger of communicating disease, but of inducing the habit 
of destroying fowls, and even their, own young. 

The practice of '^ gorging '* hogs on com, when first put 
into the fattening pen, with a view to causing less consump- 
tion of food afterwards, is most pernicious. It i^ true that 
such a course reduces -the quantity of food consumed for 
some days^ but the saving pf food is at' the expense of the 
health of the hog. By overloading the stomach, it becomes 
sour, and, consequentlyy destroys theappetite. So far from 
** gorging," when first put up .to feitten, they should beefed 
moderately^ and the quantity gradually inci;eased as they 
become accustomed to concentrated food, anjd roots, hay, 
ashes, charcoal, and salt, giyento reUeve the ill effects* of 
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the concentrated food usually fed to them. Greasy slops 
are peculiarly beneficial to hogs, and should be given to 
them whenever accessible. If the incidental supply is 
insufficient, a few cracklings, boiled with meal and vegeta- 
bles, will make an excellent slop, and cost but little. Dr. 
Hape, of Fulton county, has tested this, with very satis- 
factory effects. When first turned into the field, planted as 
above suggested, they should be allowed to remain only an 
hour at a time, for th^ first few days, and the time gradu- 
ally lengthened, until they become accustomed to such 
abundance, when they may be permitted to feed at will. 

Hogs may have rings put into their noses, to prevent 
rooting while running on clover qr rye pastures^ but they 
should be used^nly when on such pastures. The Georgia 
farmer will generally have little need of rings. 

If the system of having two litters a year, one in March, 
and the other in September, is adopted, it will be necessa- 
ry to winter only half the stock, and none, except the 
brood sows, need be kept through more than one winter. 
The September litter should be ready for the knife the 
first cold spell, and the May litter reserved for a second 
killing. There is economy in making two killings, in or- 
der to utilize the scraps without waste. 

BUTCHERING. 

There is usually suitable weather for killing pork about 
the latter part of Novembeif, or first of Decenlber, which 
is about the time which best siiits the convenience of the 
planter. His crops acre then all gathered in, and if proper 
attention has been |fivcn his poilcers, they will then be 
ready for the 4cnile/ Farjners Aould see to it that their 
hogs are ready to be butchered the first suitable spell 
that comes in the fally so that they may not only avail 
themselves of the best season for fattening, but of the cool 
months for smoking. 

A very low temperature is* not desirable, but it should 
be cold .enough to freesie at night, with good prospect for 
a con<tinoan(;e oi fair weather for several days. 
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A cold northwest wind with clear sky indicates suita- 
ble weather, but an east wind, no matter how cold, indi- 
cates an unsettled condition of the weather, and such sea- 
sons are uflfavorskble also, from the fact that east winds 
are apt to be moist, and to be followed in a few days by 
Csdling weather. Meat cures better ix> (^vy cold weather, 
such as usually accompanies our norttiwest winds. A 
mean daily temperature of forty degrees^ is favorable for 
curing pork. 

As soon ^s the hogs are sufficiently well fatted, every 
preps^ration should b^ pi^de to take advantage of the first 
suitable weather. Nothing which can be done before, 
should be left to be done in the hurry of butchering. 

The preparation should consist of a dose strong pen 
adjoining the fattening pen with a trap door opening into 
the latter, the floor ^ell littered with straw, an abundance 
of hard wood, with an ample supply of Hghtwood for 
kindling and torches, ample pole room, and a few more 
gambles than there are hogs to be killed, a good pole or 
rail scaffold slopping up from the scalding vessel to a 
height of three feet to facilitate both deaning and lifting, 
a buificient number of sharp knives for cleaning, a water 
tight vessel ready filled with water with puncheons in 
front to keep the scaldersfrom mud and water, a basket 
of cobs to prop open the mouths of the hogs as fast as 
hung up, and a basket of shucks for washing down. If 
there is not a suitable boiler in which the water can be 
heated, a box sunk into the ground or a hogshead partly 
let into the ground and slightly inclined, will answer. In 
the latter case a cord of wood, with hard rock or large 
pieces of iron mixed through it, will be heeded to heat the 
water. A littfe turpentine or a few bunches of |green 
pine tops put into the water will facilitate pulling ofT the 
hair. 

The smoke house should be thoroughly cleaned out, 
clean planks prepared to receive the pieces of meat as it 
is cut out, salting and packing boxes made ready, vessels 
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for lard scalded and sunned, vessels for pkkleojrarfcthi^ty^ ""^r ^ 
brineproof, vessels for trying up the lard, and an abun- ^ 

dance of seasoned wood, provided for the convenience of 
the mistress of the house, and any other preparations ne- 
cessary to facilitate the work. The hogs should be fasted 
for twelve hours before killing to facilitate the process of 
"ridding" the lard. Everything being made ready, the 
executioner armed with an eight inch knife with both 
sides sharpened near the point, stands ready to draw he 
heart's blood of his victims. Two active men seize the 
hog, throw him upon his back, one holding the hind legs, 
and the other the fore legs, and seated upon the belly of 
the parker, pulls his legs back close to his sides. 

The executioner or "sticker" places his left hand upon 
the chin of the hog, presses it down firmly, makes an inci- 
sion across the neck, just in front of the breast bone and 
inserts the knife directly into the heart, being careful to 
avoid the "shoulder stick" which will seriously injure the 
ioint. The penetration of the heart will be indicated by 
the dark color of the blood. The victim is then turned 
loose to bleed and die. Knocking on the head with an 
axe is objectionable, for two reasons : if the blow meets its 
aim the brain will be bruised and bloody, and thus this de- 
licious product injured ; if the head is missed, there will be 
an ugly bruise on some other part, and unnecessary pain 
given the animal. 

Only so many should be killed at one time as can be 
scalded before the blood becomes so cold and clotted as 
to interfere with thorough scalding. When these are 
scalded, cleaned, and hung up, another lot may be butch> 
ered, and so on until the whole number is dispatched. 
The water should be at 160° F. to scald best, and two care- 
ful hands charged with this duty. 

No time should be lost in removing the hair after the 
scalding is done, especial care being taken to remove all 
hair from the head and feet while warm. Sharp knives 
6 
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should follow the "hair pullers," and every part of the 
hog thoroughly cleaned, scraping the way the hair grows 
— from the head towards the tail — the reverse motion of 
the knife will cut the skin when warm and soft. Two 
careful hands should be detailed to wash down with warm 
water, and scrape clean as fast as they are hung up. A 
little extra care now will prevent much annoyance to the 
housewife when the pieces, especially the head and jowls, 
are brought upon the table. If many hogs are to be 
killed, it is best to commence at midnight, or as early in 
the night, as is necessary to get them all hung up by 
sun-rise. 

As fast as the entrails can be rid of the lard, they 
should be taken out and the hog well washed out with 
cold water, removing all blood from the interior of the 
carcass. 

If the hogs are very large, and the weather not as cold 
as desirable, the ribs should be cut down on each side of 
the backbone, and the sides spread apart with sticks. 

Let them hang in this condition, through the night, 
for the animal heat to escape, and commence early next 
morning to cut up. 

The first thing to be done now, is to cut off the head 
close behind the ears, then turn the hog on his legs, and 
run the knife down the exact centre of the back, then 
turn upon the back, divide and take out the back bone, 
remove the leaf lard, take out the ribs if large, keeping 
the edge of the knife turned towards the ribs, so as to leave 
as little meat as possible upon them, making thqm truly 
"spareribs." If small, it is best to leave the ribs in the 
midlings. 

The leading object to be kept in view, in cuttir^g out a 
hog, is to have the largest quantity of meat on the most 
valuable parts. The ham should be as shapely and smqoth 
as possible. To cut the ham, feel for the point of the hip 
bone, and pass the knife around so as to just miss it, and 
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then trim smooth, and cut oflf the foot just below the elbow 
joint. This round cut will leave two points to the side, 
which should be trimmed off and thrown, the flank to the 
lard, and the loin to the sausage basket. The side should 
be cut close to the shoulder blade, to make it as large as 
possible. The shoulder should be trimmed closely, the lean 
from under the ribs for the sausage, and the st;rip at the top 
for lard. If the middliags ace inteaded for the table, a strip 
from the top of them had also best bq devoted to lard and 
sausage, as the lean will, when cured, become rancid, and 
the fat too gross for family use, unless, as hereifter explained, 
these parts are made into family pork. 

There should be two cuts from the fore leg, the first just 
above the foot, and the second just below the edge ot the 
brisket. ' ^ 

In dividing the head from the jowl, cut close to the ear. 
so as to leave as much as possible to the jowl, the more 
valuable piece. The fat from the entrails should be soaked 
for twelve hours in cold water — the leaf and other parts 
thrown with it, well washed in cold water, cut up into small 
pieces, and boiled until all water is evaporated, well strained, 
and poured into the vessels in which it is to be stored. 

Every piece should be trimmed of ragged parts, and all 
bloody pieces removed. 

SALTING AND PACKING. 

If the animal heat is well out when cutting up is com- 
menced, which may be determined with sufficient accuracy 
by placing the hand on the fresh cuts <3f the thickest parts, 
salting and packing may be carried on at the same time, as 
fast as the hams and jowls are made ready. 

There are two methods, practiced by different parties, 
each claiming advantages, and either plan giving good 
results. One plan is, to salt down in thin layers and allow 
it to remain a few days, when it is taken up, re-salted, and 
packed down. The other is, to salt thoroughly, and pack 
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down permanently at first. As the second process of the 
first plan is the same as that practiced in the second, the 
latter will be described to cover both : 

The bottom of the box, or other receptacle, is 
covered with strong salt, half an inch deep ; a ** pinch *' 
of saltpetre, taken between the thumb and finger, 
is sprinkled upon the flesh side of each ham, the 
quantity ^ to be regulated by the size of the joint, 
and well rubbed in ; it is then thoroughly rubbed with 
salt, the flesh side covered half an inch thick, and the 
joint placed, skin side down, in the bottom of the box. The 
hams are thus first salted, and packed as closely as possible, 
filling vacant spaces, too small for hams, with jowls^ which 
should be salted as the hams. All vacancies, then left, 
should be filled with salt. After the hams and jowls are 
packed, the shoulders, well salted, in the same way, but 
without the saltpetre^ are packed in ; and, finally, the sides* 
The heads should receive especial attention in salting, as 
they are usually bloody, and take salt less readily on this 
account, and because of the bones in them. They should 
be packed in a vesselto themselves. The bones and ribs 
should be lightly salted, also, to themselves. 

The length of time the pieces intended for smoking 
should remain in salt, depends upon the general tempera- 
ture while packed. If the weather is favorable for salt to 
strike, four weeks will be sufficient ; if very cold it should 
remain 16nger. The length of time that it remains in salt 
should depend, also, somewhat on the size of the pieces, 
large meat requiring longer than small to take salt. When 
ready for smoking, every particle of salt should be washed 
off in warm water, and each piece wiped dry with a coarse 
cloth. If salt is left on the pieces it will become moist, and 
drip when sihoked. The old Virginia practice was to rub 
in strong, dry hickory ashes, or dip in a paste or pain^ of 
fine ashes stirred into warm water. This is objectionable 
on account of the waste caused by the action of the strong 
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ashes on the meat, though it makes bacon of fine flavor. 

Another plan is to make a paste of finely ground black 
and red pepper mixed, and stir this mixture into common 
molasses, and spread a thin layer on the flesh side of the 
hams. This improves the flavor, keeps off the flies, and 
causes less waste than the ashes. 

Still another plan is to inclose the joints in cotton sacks^ 
tied or sewed closely around the piece, and dip this into a 
flour paste. While the last is the most effectual guard 
against the fly and bug, the flavor of the meat is not so 
good as that made by either of the other methods, in con- 
sequence of the exclusion of the smoke. From personal 
experience with the three methods, the preference is given 
to the pepper and molasses paste. Only the hams and 
shoulders require this treatment, the sides and jowls need 
only the smoke. The salt left in the packing trougfi should 
be saved, boiled, and fed to stock, or applied to the aspara- 
gus and cabbage beds. The latter is the better disposition 
to make of it, as the saltpetre might produce abortion. 

The joints should be hung with the hocks down, the 
hams at the top of the house, the shoulders next, and be- 
low, the sides, jowls, and heads. 

The meat should be smoked as long as cool weather lasts, 
and during wet spells, in the spring. As the spring ad- 
vances, the joints should be taken down, on a dry, clear day, 
carefully examined, and each piece dipped into scalding 
water — to kill any eggs that may have been deposited on 
them — and placed on boards, in the sun, skin side down. 
In the afternoon, re-examine, scrape well, and re-hang. 
Watch and re-examine in the summer, if necessary. The 
sunning will destroy insects, and decidedly improve the 
flavor of the meat. 

Any goo^, hard wood will answer for smoking, but care 
should be taken to prevent much heat from reaching the 
meat. The common practice is, to make the smoke in the 
centre of the flopr of the house ; but a far better plan is, to 
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have the fire outside, and the smoke conducted through a 
flue into the house. If pine is cut at the woodpile, the chips 
should not be used, as the turpentine smoke will injuriously 
affect the flavoi* of the meat. The sobby sap from the 
belted pines in lower Georgia answers a good purpose, 
when placed over the fire, in smothering the fire, keeping 
down the blaze, and increasing, the amount of smoke. 

PICKElLED, OR FAMILY PORK. 

This is an economical and useful product, which should 
be in the larder of every farm house. 

In cutting out tljq pork, cut a strip two or three inches 
wide, from the tops of the shoulders and sides of the largest 
apd fattest hogs ; trim off the lean strips for sausage, and 
prepare according to the following recipe, which is fur- 
i^isbed by Mr. James Newman, of Orange county, Virginia, 
who has used it successfully for twenty -five years : 

RECIPE FOR FAMILY PORK. 

** After the back bone has been taken out, cut off the 
top of the shoulders, and the thick part of the sides, next 
to the back, trim dff the lean, and cut the pieces into a 
shape to fit the firkin. Pork from fat hogs, weighing 
two hundred pounds, or more, is most suitable. Have a 
perfectly tight brine proof cask, or firkin — a molasses 
cask is good-^whisky casks will spoil the meat — cover 
the bottom a quarter of an inch deep with ground alum 
salt; pack on this one layer of pork, skin down, as 
closely as it can be done; cover this again with alum 
salt — no other will preserve the pork — and so on with 
alternate layers of pork and salt, pressing each layer 
down with the hands, as closely as possible. The salt on 
each layer of meat, should be at least a quarter of an inch 
thick. ^ 

After standing three or four days, it must be covered 
with, and kept immersed in, as strong brime as alum salt 
will make. 
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If properly prepared, it will last, entirely sweet, for 
more than a year. Baked with white beans, it makes a 
delicious winter dish, and cannot be distinguished from 
fresh shoat. For frying, it is very economical, superior 
to lard, and helps greatly a short supply of the latter. 

The housekeeper who once enjoys the economy and 
convenience of one or two hundred pounds of family 
pickled pork, will never be without it. It has no rela- 
tions to the pickled, or salt pork of the West It is an 
extremely delicate article. In five or six weeks after 
the brine is poured on, it will be ready for use." 

The alum salt is known in our markets, also, as Turk's 
Island salt, is made by the slow process of solar evapora- 
tion, and is much stronger than Liverpool, or the finer 
grades. 

COOKING PORK AND BACON. 

The great desideratum in cooking pig, shoat, pork, or 
bacon is to have it well done. It is disgusting to one Very 
fond of good ham to have it brought upon the table half 
cooked. A sucking pig, well roasted, while seemingly a 
waste, costs very little, and makes a dish fit for an epicure. 
Perhaps the best dish that can be placed before one fond 
of good living is barbecued shoat. It should not be over 
fat, but moderately so, and should weigh from fifteen to 
thirty pounds. The pig should be dressed the night be- 
fore, or very early in the morning of the day on which it is 
to be used. The following is the manner of preparing this 
delicious dish : Dig out a pit in the ground, a foot deep, 
and of length and width to suit the size of the carcass ; lay 
sticks of wood an inch and a- half in diameter across the pit> 
and, from a fire of green wood or oak bark near by, keep 
in the bottom of the pit a constant supply of live coals, to 
keep up a slow, moderate heat. Dress the shoat in the 
usual way, remove* the head and feet, cut the ribs on each 
side ot the back bone, and chop asunder the hip bones, so 
that the carcass may be spread out flat upon the sticks. 
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Prepare a gravy of vinegar, seasoned with sugar, salt, red 
pepper, and black pepper. With a mop. moistfen the meat, 
as it cooks, with this preparation, turning as one side gets 
dry, and, when the skin side is down, puncture with a flesh 
fork to admit the seasoning into the thicker parts. The 
cooking should be done very slowly, usually occupying 
the whole morning. When thoroughly done, serve warm. 
Shoat may be barbecued in the stove, but not so success- 
fully as in the open air as above described. 

A well cured country ham, boiled until perfectly done, is 
a dish which suits almost every palate. It should be 
boiled whole, as much of the juice is lost, and the flavor 
injured, when cut before boiling. It will usually require 
from five to seven hours, according to the size of the ham, 
to cook thoroughly done. When well done, it is delicious^ 
whether served warm or cold ; and sliced and broiled is for 
more delicate and wholesome than when the raw rashers 
are fried and immersed in the famous Georgia "red ham 
gravy." However it is prepared, it makes a savory dish, 
provided it is thoroughly cooked. It is of prime impor- 
tance that all bacon or pork should be thoroughly cooked, 
especially if purchased from the North or West, since many 
hogs in those sections are fed on slaughter-house of&l, and 
are consequently liable to be infested with the trichina spi- 
ralis^ so disastrous to human life when taken into the sys- 
tem. Thorough cooking is necessary to destroy the trichina^ 
and all housewives should look carefully to this matter. 
There is little danger of trichina in Georgia raised hogs, 
but it is prudent to have pork or bacon, from whatever source^ 
sufficiently cooked to insure its destrudtion^ if present. 

ANATOMY OF THE HOG. 

Only enough will be said on tiiis subject to enable the 
reader to understand the description of diseases and the 
application of their remedies. The following cut, and de' 
scription from Youatt, gives quite an accurate idea of the 
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skeleton of the ht^. Technical terms will' be aroided as 
far as p 



" A, the lower jaw ; B, the teeth ; C, the bones of the 
nose ; D, the upper jaw ; E, the frontal bone : F, the orbit, 
or socket of the eye ; G, the occipital bone, or bone of the 
top and back of the head ; H, the first bones of the spine ; 
I. the spinal bones of the neck ; J, the spinal bones of the 
back ; K, the spinal bones of the loin ; L. the bones of the 
tail ; M, N, the true and false ribs ; a, the shoulder blade ; 
b, the round shoulder bone; c, the breast bone; d, the 
elbow ; e, the bone of the fore-arm ; 1, the navicular bone ; 
g, the first and second bones^of the foot ; h, the bones of 
the kobf ; i, the haunch bones ; j, the thigh bone ; k, the 
stifle bone ; 1, the upper bone of the leg ; m, the hock 
bones ; n, the narvicular bone ; o, the first bones of the 
foot ; p, the second bones of the foot. 
THE HEAD. 

Youatt says : " As roots, and fruiti, buried in the earth, 
form the natural food of the hog, his face terminates in a 
strong, muscular snout, insensible at the extremity, and 
perfectly adapted to turning up the soil. There is a large 
flexus of nerves proceeding down each side of the nose, and 
ramifying over the nostril, and, in these, doubtless, resides, 
that peculiar power which enables the hog to detect his 
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food, though buried some inches below the surface of the 
ground. The olfactory nerve, too, is large, and occupies 
a middle rank between that of the herbivorous, and car- 
nivorous animals. . . . Few animals, with the exception 
of the dogjj are gifted with a more acute sense of smell than 
the hog.*' ^ 

" The hog has fourteen molar teeth in each jaw ; six in- 
cisors, and two canines ; these latter are curved upwards, 
and commonly denominated tushes^ 

The brain of the hog is larger, in proportion to the size 
of the body, than the ox, or sheep. This, and the mem- 
brane surrounding it, are subject to several forms of disease. 

The larynx, or instrument of voice, is an irregular, oblong 
tube, flexible, and " capable of adapting itself to all the nat- 
ural, and the morbid changes of the respiratory process. It 
is placed at the top of the windpipe, guards the exit from 
the lungs, and prevents the passage of the food into the 
respiratory canals." 

"The pharynx ... is a membranous, muscular, 
funnel shaped bag, extending from the root of the tongue 
to the larynx and oesophagus, wide in front, and becoming 
gradusUy narrower, until it terminates in the oesophagus 
or gullet. Its office is to convey the food from the mouth 
to the upper part of the gullet, and this it performs by 
means of its lining muscles.*** 

THE CHEST, OR THORAX. 

This is so well described in Youatt, that his description 
is given in full. 

" In the human being this (the chest) constitutes the su- 
perior, and in quadrupeds, the anterior portion of the body ; 
it is separated from the abdomen by the diaphram. This 
latter is of a musculo-membranous nature, and is the main 
agent in respiration; in its quijscent state it presents 
its convex surface towards the thorax, and its concavity 
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towards th*5 abdomen. The anterior convexity -abuts 
upon the lungs, the posterior concavity is occupied* b)j a 
portion of the abdominal viscera. The diaphragm of the 
pig resembles that of the px, or^heep. 

" The chest is divided into two cavities by a membrane, 
termed the mediastinum^ which evidently consists of a du- 
plicate of the pluera^ or lining membrane of the thorax. 

" The pleura is a serous membrane, possessed of little or 
no sensibility, and acted upon by but few nerves. It is 
smooth and polished ; covers the bony wall of the thorax 
from the spine to the sternum, (breast-bone), and from the 
first rib to the diaphragm, and dilating and^orming a kind 
of bag which spreads over and contains the whole of the 
lung. 

" The lungs (lights) form two distinct bodies, the right be- 
ing somewhat larger than the left one ; they are separated 
from each other by that folding over of t^e pleura, 
termed the mediastinum, and hence may be said to be in- 
closed in separate hogs, or to have distinct pleuras. Each 
lung is sub-divided. The right one consists of three un- 
equal lobes, the smallest of which is again sub-divided into 
numerous lobules, differing in number in different swine. 
The left lung consists of two lobes, and the scissure between 
these is not very deep. 

" Beneath the left lung the heart is situated, and partially 
inclosed in another membranous bag, termed the pericar^ 
diufHy which closely invests, supports, and protects it. The 
heart has two sides : the one devoted to the circulation of 
the blood, through the lungs, and the other to its circula- 
tion through the frame generally. Each side is divided 
into two compartments, the one above, the other below, 
which are termed auricles 3.nd'ventricles. The right auricle, 
as well as the ventricle, is larger than the. left, and itspari- 
' etcs (wills) are thinner. 

** The longitudinal tendinous cords of the ventrical are 
more firm and distinct in the pig than in the ox or sheep, 
and the fleshy prominences shorter. 
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" The tendinous cords of the left ventricle are few in 
number, large, and ill-defined. 

" The aorta (great artery) of the pig separates almost im- 
mediately after its commencement into two tf'unks, the 
smaller of which leads forwards and gives forth those arte- 
ries which, in other animals, arise from the cross of this 
artery ; and the other, which is larger in diameter, inclines 
backwards. These are usually termed the anterior and 
posterior aorta. 

" The beating of the heart may be felt on the left side, 
whence, also, the pulse may be taken, or from the femoral 
artery, which crosses the inside of the thigh in an oblique 
direction. In swine, in a state of health, the pulsations are 
from seventy to eighty in a minute/' 

We still quote from Youatt : 

THE GULLET. 

**The gullet, or (Esophagus^ is a muscular-membranous 
tube, commencing at the pharynx, passing down the 
throat on the left side of the windpipe, entering the chest 
in company with that tube, penetrating through the fold 
of the diaphragm, and terminating in the stomach 
through an orifice termed the cardia.^* 

THE SMOMACH» 

**The stomach of the hog is a much more simple appar- 
atus than that of the ox or sheep; it is a truly omnivor- 
ous, one, and beautifully adapted by its pyramidal appen- 
dage and glandular structure, as well as by the villous, 
mucous membrane with which it is lined, for the digestion 
of the hetorogemous food which it is destined to receive, 
being, perhaps, more analagous to that of the horse, than 
to any other animal. In form it is globulous. 

**The stomach has three coats — ^the outermost, or peri- 
toneum^ which constitutes the common covering of all the 
intestines ; the muscular or fibrous coat, which acts upon, 
and mingles the food, and prepares it for digestion ; and 
the mucous or villous coat, which is peculiarly developed 
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in fhe pig, and into which open the mouths of numerous 
little vessels, conveying the gastric juice to the semi-di- 
gested food, and by its action converting it into a pulta- 
ceous fluid, commonly called chyme'' 

THE INTESTINES. 

** The intestines of a hog bear a stronger resemblance 
to those of the human being, than we find in any other 
animal. They are sixteen times* the length of the body 
of the animal, and the proportions of the small intestines 
to the llrge, are as three to one. They are composed of 
four coats or layers. The outer, or peretoneal one, is 
formed of that membrane which invests and retains in its 
proper position, every portion of the contents of the belly. 
The second layer is muscular, and by its action propels 
the contents of the stomach gradually on ward. 

"The office of the third is to lubricate the innermost coat, 
and, for this purpose, it is supplied with numerous glands 
surrounded by cellular tissue. The fourth, or lining coat, 
is soft, villous, and, in a healthy state, always covered with 
mucus, The food having been suffiiciently converted into 
chyme, by the action of the stomach, is gradually propelled 
through the pyloric orifice by 

THE DUODENUM, 

or first intestine, where it is submitted to the influence of 
two fluids, the one secreted by the pancreas (sweet-bread), 
the other by the liver, and the combined action of which 
separates the nutritious from the worthless portion, causing 
the former to assume the appearance of a thick whitish 
fluid, and the latter that of a yellow, pulpy substance. 
"It next passes into 

THE JEJUNUM AND ILEUM, 

^ere it undergoes still further alteration, and whence a 
considerable portion of it is taken up by the lacteal vessels, 
which open into these two small intestines, and conveyed 
away to nourish the frame, and become mingled with the 
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blood, and 5iupply tKe 'v^aste in it. These intestines ard of 
equal diameter, in the pig, throughout thein whole extent, 
and the termination of the jejunum and commencement of 
ileum is by no means distinctly defined ; the latter is, how- 
ever, longer than the former, and opens into 

THE CCBCUM, 

with a valvular opening close to the aperture into the colon. 
The ccecum is a kind of bag supplied with numerous secre- 
tory glands, which furnish it with a fluid which once more 
acts upon those portions of the digested food which reach 
it, extracting from them any nutritive portions which may 
still chance to rettiain. 

"The matter having reached the base of this intestine, is 
returned by the muscular action of its coat, and, being 
prevented by the valve from re-entering the ileum, passes 
into 

THE COLON, 

the largest of the large intestines, some of the convolutions 
of which equal the stomach in size, while others a^e 
as small as the small intestines. Here the watery 
parts of the mass are extracted, and the residuum, or hard, 
fcecal portion is retained for a while, and finally expelled 
through die fj^cfupf.'** ; 

J THE LIVBR. I 

** This organ *' * * is situated in the anterior part of the 
abdomen, and its upper liefvice rests against the concsLvity 
of the diaphragm: Its office is, t6 receive the blood that is 
returned from the intestines, separate from it and secrete, 
the fluid termed &VS?, and then forward the residue of the 
blood onwards to the lungs, where it undergoes the usual 
aerating process, and becomes transmuted into arterial blood. 
The fluid, or bile, thus sepreted, when in a healthy state, 
aq4 not in undue proportion, stimijilates the mucous mem- 

♦Youatt. 
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brane, and increases the peristaltic (spiral) motion of the 
intestines, excites the secretion of that mucus requisite to 
preserue these parts in a healthy state, hastens the process 
of separating the nutritious from the innutritions parts of 
the food, and facilitates the escape of the foecal matters. It 
also acts chemically upon the various substances which are 
devoured by the animal, and is the chief agent in neutral- 
izing the acidity which some of these would otherwise 
create. The liver of the pig has four distinct lobes." * 

THE SPLEEN. 

' ' In the hog the spleen (milt) is very long, and nearly of a 
uniform bir^dth and thickness throughout its whole extent. 
It lies on the left side of the abdomen, and is attached to 
the stomach by the folds of the epiploon (caul). Its tex- 
ture is almost like that of a sponge, in appearance, consist- 
ing of innumerable cells of every size and form ; yet it is 
firm to the touch. In color, it is a dark, deep, reddish 
brown." The office performed by the spleen in animal 
economy is not well understood. 

THE KIDNEYS AND BLADDER. 

'* The kidneys are situc^ted in the abdomen on each side of 
spine, in the lumbar region, or loins. The kidneys sepa- 
rate, or secrete the urine from the blood, which, if not taken 
out of it, would poison the animal. It will be readily seen, 
therjefpre, that they perform an important part in the 
animal economy. 

" \yhen the urine is thus separated, it passes as it were, 
drop by drop, through a tube of small calibre, which goes 
from the kidneys to the bladder, into the latter organ, 
which is so constructed as to retain it till the proper time, 
when it is expelled from the body.*'* 

THE SKIN. 

** The skin of the hog, like that of most other animals, 
is composed of three separate parts or layers. The first, 

Beasor* 
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or exterior of these is, the cuticle or scarf skin, which 
covers the whole surface of the body, and protects the 
tjie more sensitive parts from the injuries which might re- 
sult to them from immediate contact with external agents. 
It is a thin, tough, callous texture, perforated with innu- 
merable holes, or pores, through which pass the hairs, and 
bristles, and whence exude those transpirations by means 
of which the body throws off all vapors injurious to the 
system. Chemical analysis has proved it to be chiefly com- 
posed of gelatine, and consequently insoluble in water of 
common temperature. This layer is considerably tougher 
and denser, in the hog, and other of the pachydermata, 
than it is in the horse, ox, and most of our domesticated 
animals, 

** Beneath this is the rete mucosupty a soft expansion of tis- 
sue which overspreads, and can, with difficulty, be separated 
frDm the layer below it. Its purpose appears to be to pro- 
tect the terminations of the blood vessels, and nerves of 
the skin, which it, in a niianner, envelops, or covers. This 
layer determines the color of the body, and of the hair. 

, The third, and undermost part, is the cutis vera, oi; true 
^ skin, an elastic texture, composed of innumerable minute 
fibres, crossing each other in all directions, fitting closely to 
every part of the frame, yielding by its elasticity to all the 
motions of the body, and interposing its dense, firm struc- 
ture between the more vital parts of the system, and ex- 
ternal injuries. Innumerable blood vessels, and nerves 
pass through it, and appear upon its surface, in the form of 
papillae ; it is in fact far more sensitive than the muscles, or 
flesh. 

" The skin varies in density in different breeds of swine. 
In some of the large, old breeds, it is thick, coarse, and 
tough ; while in many of our smaller breeds, and particu- 
larlv in those which have a considerable admixture of 
Asiatic blood, and in the Chinese pigs themselves, it is soft. 
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fine^ and delkate, and bears no slight degree of resem- 
blance to the skin of the human being."* 

A considerable space has been devoted to the anatomy 
of the hqg in or^er that the description and treatment of 
diseases may be the better understood by the reader. In- 
deed, without some knowledge of anatomy, the breeder is ^ 
apt to be misled in interpreting the symptoms of disease^ 
and hence misapply the remedy. Farmers should, therefore, 
study carefully the anatomy qf their domestic food animals, 
for which they have ample facility when butchering them, 
in order that they may reatdlly detect and properly locate 
symptoms of disease, and pi<Si>mptly apply the proper reme- 
dies. The practiced eye df the breeder should detect the 
slightest departui'e from a heakhy condition in. his stock, 
and at once take steps to remove the cause, and thus re- 
store the normal condition. Preventives of disease, em- 
bracing such treatment as regards protection from dust 
and violent changes of tempekature, proper change and 
variety of food, the occasional afddition to the food of such 
substances as are supposed to keep the vital organs in a 
healthy condition, such as alkalies, salt, etc., should com- 
mand the attention of breeders ; and if disease appears, the 
proper attention, in its incipiency, is of the utmost impor- 
tance. 

DtSEASfeS OF THE HGG. 

Only thope diseases which are hkely to give trouble to 
the breeder of hogs in Gr^orgia will be noticed here; the 
reader is referred ^o You^jtt or Reasor for accounts of less 
common dise^^es. T^;ie 3ym^Qfns of the various diseases 
will be carefully described ^ ia order that the close observer 
may readily discover the nature of the disease, and the 
prgans affected. It is dangerpi^s to apply remedies, or ad- 
minister medicines, unless the .nature of the disease is well 

understood. Domestic aniji^als are too often cruelly tor- 

—————— —_^—_ J 
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tured by being dosed and drenched for the wrong disease. 
It is, therefore, very important for every breeder to inform 
himself on the subject. 

Youatt will again be liberally quoted on this important 
subject, not only because he is standard authority, but be- 
cause he has accurately described the symptoms of some 
of the most common diseases. 

KASAL CATARRH. 

This disease is less common with us than in colder clim- 
ates, but is not uncomoioii ao^ng negkcted animals, even 
in our mild climate. It is com^monly known as snuffles^ or 
sniffles^ and is characterised by ^ discharge from the nose, 
which is hardly perceptible in it3 incipiency, but grc^dually 
increases, and assumes, iA a short time?, a serious type. 
Youatt says: "It gains ground daily— ^attacks the respi- 
ratory passages — cough and sneezing come on-r— there is evi- 
dent difficulty in swallowing, and the respiration i^ impeded' 
by the mucus formed. After sometime the membrane of 
the nose becomes thickened, the nostril swelled and de- 
formed, and the snout drawn oivone side* Blood is often 
discharged from the nostril, and when this has been the 
case, all the symptoms are abated, and the animal seems 
relieved for a jyhile. But, it too frequently happens, that 
this discharge or hemorrhage returns, again, and again, each 
time in increasing' quantities, until the strength of the ani- 
mal becomes so undermined, that rlotwithstanding the 
utmost care, and the most nouri^hirtg diet, he dies of ex- 
haustion, or periiaps, as it ittay be more prbperiy temned, 
consumption. This diseasiij \diich strongly reyembles glan- 
ders, and distemper, is liki them, hefeditary, 4ind may be 
communicated from either the male, oi* female parent. It 
also results from exposure to damp or cold." It is, there- 
fore, of the^ very first importance to have healthy parents 
and to protect hogs from dust and violent changes of 
temperature to prevent this disease, since it js much more 
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easily prevented than cured, and generally takes strong 
hold upon the patient before any attention is given. 

Emetics, and tonics, are recommended, and from three 
to five grains of sulphate of copper, given at night and 
morning, in warm slops, is beneficial, but hogs affected with 
this disease must have warm sheltered beds, or medicines 
will avai^ but little. White hellebore, (veratrum album) or 
tartar emetic, ten to twenty grains to a full grown hog — and 
repeating in small doses if i^ecessary ; use smaller doses 
for young hogs, or shoats. 

STRANGLES, OR QUINSY. 

Symptoms — " The glands under the throat begin to swell, 
and thus affect, not only the respiratory organs, but the act 
of swallowing ; impeded respiration, hoarseness, and debili- 
ty then superven^ ; the pulse becomes quick, and unequal ; 
the head, to a certain extent, palsied ; the neck tumefies, 
and rapidly goes on to gangrene ; the tongue hangs from 
the mouth, and is covered with slaver ; and the animal 
gradually sinks. The glands sometimes ulcerate, and oc- 
casionally abscesses are formed, and these bursting give 
relief. 

Treatment, — *' In the commencement of the disease very 
simple treatment is required, such as cooling medicines, 
(saline purgatives,) attention to diet, and proper care and 
protection. 

''But when the swelling, impeded respiration and diffi- 
cult swallowing has come on, recourse must be had to more 
energetic treatment Bleeding and purgatives are first in- 
dicated. Setons and punctures of the swelled glands have 
also been recommended, and,, in extreme cases, there is no 
reason why we should not have recourse to blisters and 
external stimulaats as counter-irritants. 

** A diseased animal should n^yer be allowed to remain 
among healthy ones, as the malady is so infectious that it 
may aliQOst be regarded as an epizootic.'' Mr. Reasor 
recommends also the use of nitrate of potash — a table- 
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spoonful dissolved In flaxseed tea or water, to full grown 
hogs. Too much attention cannot be given to warmth 
and protection from a cold, damp atmosphere- 

If not properly sheltered, medical treatment will have 
little effect in arresting the disease, since,- with the best 
care, it too often proves fatal. 

INFLAMMATION OF THE LUNGS, OJ^ "RISING OF THE 



LIGHTS, 



>» 



Youatt says of this disease : " It .is one of the most pre- 
valent, and too often the most fatal, of all the maladies 
that infest the sty. It has been supposed by some persons 
to be contagious, by others to be hereditary, but there 
does not appear to be any actual foundation for either of 
these opinions. By far the most probable sttpposition is, 
that it arises from some atmospheric influences or agencies, 
which create a tendency to pulmonary affections, and these, 
acting upon a system heated and predisposed to disease by 
the mode of feeding adopted in most piggeries, give a se- 
rious and inflammatory character to that which would 
otherwise be merely a simiple attacic of catarrh ; or it may 
arise from some irritating influence in the tood itself, or 
from damp, ill-ventilated styes. 

" Whatever be its cause, it generally runs through the 
whole piggery when it does make its appearance. The 
prominent indications of disease are loss of appetite, in- 
cessant and distressihg cough, and heaving at th6 flanks, 

"As soon as the first symptoms are perceived, the animal 
shoiild be bled ; the palate, perhaps, will be the' best place 
in this case to take blood froni ; purgatives must then be 
given, but cautiously : epsiim salts and sulphur will be the 
best, administered in a dose of from tv^o to fbur drachms 
of each, according to the size of the animal. To these 
may succeed sedative* medicines: digitalis, tw^o grains; 
pulverized ahtimonials, six grains. Nitre, half drachm, forms 
a very efficient and soothing medicart^nt for moderate- 
sized pigs, and will often produce very satisfactory effects. 
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Cleanliness, warmth, and wholesQiite» CQfoHng, nutritious 
food, are likewise valuable aids in combating this disease> 
But whatever measures are taken, they must be prompt, 
for inflammatioii of tfee lungs runs ite course with rapidity 
and intensity, s^nd, while w# p?t^^e tp -consider what is besjk 
to be done, saps the vital energies of the patient." 

The most fruitful source of inflammation of the lungs 
in our climate is dust inhaled from their beds, which are 
too often found under old houses or shelters, wh^re there 
is either no bed^ipg, or it j^s not ^hangpd as often as it 
should be. Thdqsands of hogs are anfl^^lly either lost or 
seriously diseased in Georgia from sleeping in dust. Such 
beds not only cause inflammation of the lungs, but breed 
lice and the m^nge ii^^eot. ,As pfoveptiye^ ar^ al\yays 
cheaper than rerpedie% /a^'sqers Ayill find it to their interest 
to give more attention to. the sleeping places of their hogs. 

No o^atter what \>^ the br^ed, ox ^ow well, they may be 
otherwise cared for, 4ihfe stock will be ir^ferjor and sickly if 
allowed to sleep in dust- The seeds pf disease are often 
thus sown, and remain apparently dormant for months, 
when it is developed into a serious malady by changes of 
temperature, or food, or 3udden fattening, or reduction in 
flesh. 

ENTERITIS. 

" This disease consists in inflammation of one or more of 
the coats of the intestines, an4 f? capabte. of being pro- 
duced by various irritating causes, as the foul are of badly 
ventilated styes,, unwholesome food, etc. 

" The symptoms are dullness, los3 of appetite, constipa- 
tion, spasms or convulsions, continued restless motion, 
either to and fro or round and roijnd, staggering gait, and 
evident symptoms of suffering." 

Tnatment — ^A warm bath^ followed by strict attention to 
the comfort of the patient;, castor oil, calomel, rhubarb, as 
purgatives, and small doses of turpentine, given with the 
food, will prove beneficial. 

Animals thus affected should be kept to themselves, and 
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fed on light diet, such as porridge, skim-milk, buttermilk, 

etc. 

couc. 

This malady is quite common among hogs, especially 
with those confined in pens, and is usually caused by un- 
wholesome food, or cold, wet, and filthy sties. Its symp- 
toms are, " restlessness, cries of pain, rolling on the ground, 
etc. A dose of castor oil, proportionate to the size of the 
patient, with, perhaps, a little ginger in it, and administered 
in warm milk, will generally give speedy relief; or, if the 
first should not, the dose must be repeated." 

DURRHOSA. 

Sudden changes in the supply of food, either from scan- 
ty to excessive feeding, or the reverse, will produce this dis- 
ease. It may be caused, also, by unwholesome food, such 
as rotten corn, ot green cotton seed, or by excessively nu- 
tricious diet, fed in large quantity. * *' It consists in a fre- 
quent discharge of the foecal matter, in a thin or slimy 
state, but not actually altered, and arises from inflamma- 
tion, or congestion of the mucous lining of the intestines. 

The best reniedy for it is the compound commonly called 
calve's cordial, viz : Prepared chalk, one ounce ; powdered 
catechu, half ounce ; powdered ginger, two drachms ; pow- 
dered opium, half a drachm ; mixed and dissolved in half a 
pint of peppermint water. From half an ounce to an ounce 
of this mixture, according to the size of the animal, should 
be given twice a day, and strict attention paid to the diet ; 
which should consist, as much as possible, of dry, farina^ 
cious food."* 

" The bi-carbonat6 of soda will, in a majority of cases, 
be sufficient for these cases. It might be combined with a 
little calomel, thus: calomel, forty grains; bicarbonate of 
soda, one ounce ; to be divided into four doses ; a dose three 
or four times a day, in bran mash or corn meal."f 
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If sucking pigs are affected with this disease, the mother 
must be confined to dry farinaceous food for a few days, 

GARGET OF THE MAW. 

** This is a disorder arising from repletion, and is found 
alike in older animals and in sucking pigs. Its symptoms 
strongly resemble those of colic. The remedies, too, are 
purgatives. Epsom salts is here, perhaps, as good a thing 
as can be given, in doses of from a quarter of an ounce to 
an ounce. It might as well be called indigestiony for such 
it actually is, the stomach being overloaded with food. In 
sucking pigs it arises from the coagulation of milk in the 
stomach." 

DISEASED LIVER. 

This seldom occurs with hogs diat have Ae run of green 
pastures, or are supplied with natural, varied diet; but 
those that are kept in close pens, and fed principally upon 
concentrated food, are apt to be found, when butchered, 
with boils or ulcers on the liver. Preventives in the form 
of green food or roots, will generally preserve the health 
erf the liver in the hog. 

If this disease becomes serious, small doses of calomel, 
given in slops twice a day for a few days, will generally re- 
move its cause. 

SPLENITIS, OR INFLAMICATION OF THE SPLEEN. 

Damp and filthy pens, and foul heated air, are fruitful 
sources of this disease. 

** Swine suffering under this malady are restless and de- 
bilitated, shun their companions, and bury themselves in 
the litter. There is loss of appetite, and excessive thirst, 
so excessive that they will drink up anything that comes 
in their way, no matter bow filthy. The respiration is 
short ; they cough, vomit, grind the teeth, and foam at the 
mouth ; the groin is wrinkled, and of a pale, brownish hue. 
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and the skin of the throat, chest, and belly (which latter is 
hard and tucked up) is tinged with black. 

'* The remedies are copious blood letting, gentle purga- 
tives, as Epsom or Glauber salts, followed up by cooling 
niedicines. Cold lotions of vinegar and water, to bathe 
the parts in the. neighborhood of the spleen, or a cold 
sho^ver-bath, applied by means of a watering-pot, are also 
efficicious in tltese cases." 

PERITONITIS. 

This con$i$|s of inflammation of the muscular coat of the 
intestines, the wihol^ of these parts b^ng thickened and 
corrugated. 

**The symptoms of this disease closely resemble those 
of splenitis, and the causes, too, are very similar, being 
chiefly in>prop^ fpQ4» repletioji^, or exposure to extremes 
of temperature. Oleaginous purgatives are here the only 
ones which ^e fi^i3sjU>le ; gre^t attention must also be 
paid to the diet, and i^pthing of an acrid or indigestible na- 
ture given to the anima;!. " 

Castor oil . and spirits of turpentine, one ounce of the 
former and half a tablespoonful of the latter, for a grown 
hog, is perhaps the best purgative. After the bowels are 
inoved, from two to four grains of opiuni^ pr a teaspoonful 
of laudanum, may be administered to relieve pain and in- 
duce quiet, which is important. The opium or laudanum 
may be administered in flaxseed tea,, in which a Uttle salt- 
petre has been dissolved Saltpetre, however, should not 
be administered to pregnant sows. 

WORMS IN Tia&E INTESTINES. 

Hogs infested with worms usually possess a voracious 
appetite, and yet continue lean and present an unhealthy 
appearance. It is generally accompanied by a cough, rest- 
lessness, and an irritable disposition. Under the influence 
of the morbid appetite, they are disposed to destroy fowls. 
The excrement is hard and highly colored, and often some 
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of the worms arc discharged. The eye seems dull and 
sunken, and the aniiT\aI grows gradually weaker. 

These worms seem to develop m hogs th*t are Tieglecte4 
and thin from insufficient Copd^ jpiore rapidly than in the 
well-fed and thrifty. 

There are various substances which are used as rettiedi^es : 
a teaspoonful of turpentine, given daily for several days 
to each hog, will generally prove efTediiial ; forty grains of 
calomel, followed by oil ; wormse^d, arsenic, pumpkin- 
seed, and sulphate of Iron (copperas) are all used with good 
eflfect. Salt and ashes should be used freely in feeding 
wormy hogs. 

Some of the above simple remedies ahould be adminis- 
tered occasionally to tiie hogs on the fanrt with their food. 
They will not injure them, and will remfave any worms 
that may be present in even apparently healthy animals. 

Every precaution should be used to pf&veni diseases^ and 
the means to be used for preventi6n usually coincide ¥r!th 
those which will insure tile largfest yield bf ^ork, and heiice 

the greatest profit. 'j 

• \ 

THUMPS ANp BLIND STAGGERS. 

These are usually termec} diseases, but lire not prpperly 
such, but are rather sy49^totns of son^ of the diseases 
already described. 

LICE ON HbGS. 

When hogs are allowed to grow thin, and to sleep in (Just 
and filth, vermin breed upon them, and by the irritation 
which they cause, still further debilitate them, and effectu- 
ally prevent them from fattening. This may be prevented 
by strict attention, both to the sties and the animals them- 
selves — the beds should be frequently changed, all dust 
fwept out, and fresh straw provided. 

If this is done, and the hogs will feed, there will be lit- 
tle nceci of remedies. 

Turpentine, mercurial ointment, tobacco-water, petro- 
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leum, carbolic soapsuds, tar and grease, applied externally, 
or sulphur given internally, or copperaswater either as a 
wash or given internally, will destroy the pests. 

MANGE. 

This disease is usually the result of neglect, and is pro- 
duced by the same circumstances which give origin to lice. 
It is produced by a microscopic insect, (acari scaiili), which 
burrows into the skin^ producing great irritation and inflam- - 
mation, and if neglected, cracking of the skin. The pre- 
ventive measures are the same as those recommended un- 
der the head of lice. In our climate it is important to 
sdect dark^-colored breeds as they resist the attacks of 
mange bettor than light colors— especially white. 

The experience and observation of our farmers are very 
decided on this point: eighty-fivi per cent of the corres^ 
pondents reporting dark-colors less subject to mange, and 
other skin diseases, than the white. For light attacks of 
mange, a strong^ decoction of tobacco, or digitalis^ (fox* 
glove), will give relief; but if neglected until scabs and 
sores are formed, stronger remedies must be used, such as 
a solution of arsenic, one ounce to a gallon of water ; or 
sulphur, one ounee, and mercurial ointment, one drachm, 
well mixed and rubbed on the affected parts. If the hog 
is fat, two ounces of epsom salts may be given in warm 
bran mash, for a grown hog — less to smaller ones. Salts 
should always be dissolved in warm water before putting it 
into the food. 

After purging, a tablespoonful of flowers of sulphur, and * 
a teaspoonful of saltpetre, may be given twice a day for 
three or four days. When the skin begins to peal off, and 
pustules cease to form, medicines may be discontinued. 
The patient should be thoroughly washed with soap and 
watQT before applying the external remedies, and especial 
attention must be g^iven to cleanliness of the styes, food, 
fresh air, and exercise, to remove the surroundings favor- 
able to the continuance of the disease. Animals affected 
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with mange should not be allowed to sleep or run with 
well ones, since the acari will be communicated to the well 
ones, and thus spread the disease. 

MEASLES. 

'^This, although a skin disease, is rather subcutaneous, 
consisting in. a multitude of sniall watery pustules, devel- 
oped between the fat and the skin, and indeed scattered 
throughout the cellular tissue and adipose (fatty) matter. It 
has been regarded by some writers as a milder form of lep- 
rosy."* 

'^ The external appearances are reddish raised splotches 
or patches, more particularly seen in the armpits and the 
insides of the thighs at the first, and afterward on other 
parts of the body, or it may cover the entire surface. The 
symptoms are general disturbance of the system, quick 
pulse, heat of skin, cough, discharge from the nostrils, loss 
of appetite, nausea, puffiness or swelling of the eyelids, and 
congestion of the blood-vessels of the isye itself,feebleness of 
the muscles particularly of the hinder extremities, and the 
formation of blackish pustules under the tongue. Event- 
ually the skin usually comes off in patches. '*t 

The disease is seldom fatal if reasonable attention is given 
the affected animals, but measly pork is disgusting and un- 
wholesome, and should not be consumed by man. 

"The treatment is very simple, consisting of cooling 
drinks, low diet, and mild purgatives ; and some simple rem- 
edies directed to the skin and kidneys, such as Epsom salts 
as a purgative, sulphur and nitrate of potash to act upon the 
skin and kidneys ; and if the cough is very distressing, sal 
ammoniac (muriate of ammonia) in teaspoonful doses, 
mingled in the food (the muriate of ammonia must be finely 
powdered) three or four times a day."t Give of the mu- 
riate of ammonia one-eighth of an ounce as a dose ; nitrate 
of potash, one ounce; flowers of sulphur, one-sixteenth of 
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an ounce, three times a day in tHan-nnash or flaxseed tea. 

CHOLERA. 

The disease popularly known by this name assumes such 
varied t)rpe that no one name will give an adequate idea of 
its character, or symptbms. Cholera is platflly a misnomer, 
but it is useless now to suggest any change of name. 

While repeated po^t mortem exatninations have thrown 
much light upon its effects on the different vital organs, 
these eflfects are st> diverse hi diflferent cases, even in the 
same herd, that we are still unable, definitely, to determine 
the causes, preventives, or I'emedies. Indeed, so varied are 
the formes of the disease, that each ctase requires a sepa- 
rate diagnosis, and remedies Suitl^d to Its peculiar type. 

The idea ot a single remedy suited to all cases of the 
disease known as tholera Is siniply absurd. 

It is rather a retnarkable fact that tlfie symptoms of every 
Other disease known to the hog are represented in those of 
that commonly kiiown as cholera, and very often all of them 
are Seefi in the same 6ase. This fact demonstrates the ne- 
cessity of a thorough diagnosis of th$ disease to insure 
intelligent treatment. ' 

Symptoms — ^The first symptoms are langour, and a dispo- 
sition to lie down away from the rest of the herd. He 
seems stiff and moves as though hjs musqles are spre ; he 
either loses appetite in part or entirely, has great thirst on 
account of the fever which usually apcompanies the dis- 
ease ; the urinp is highly colored, is voided in small quan- 
tities, and >yith apparent difficulty > sick stQipach is a com- 
mon, bi^t not an invariable symptom. If the stomach is 
inflamed, vomitipg an^ r^tchin^, accompanied with evident 
pain |s common. Th^ matter vomited is either mucus 
alone, njucus and bile, or pHicus and blood* 

Food seems to sonr pn the stomach, and ^s often thrown 
up undigested, Diarrhoea is common when the intestines 
are involved in the disease, the faecal matter being some- 
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times watery dark and offensive, and occasionally mixed 
with blood. In the latter case there is often severe griping, 
and occasionally the large gut protrudes. There is often a 
cough, slight at first, but gradually in>creasing in severity 
until it becomes distressing. At first it resembles the 
wheezing, hacking cou|^ occasfohed by keeping in the dust, 
but as it progresses there is difficulty in breathing, heav- 
ing and throbbing of the sides. As the disease progresses, 
the hog grows gradually weaker, ^tsaggers when he walks, 
holds the head down, and rests the nose upon the ground. 
In some instances the mucous membrane of the nose is in- 
flamed, and bloody' mucus di^barged .frdm the nostrils. 

The animal finally becoittes too weak to stand, respira- 
tion becomei^ very labc^ed^ and defifth- ^oon relieves his 
suffering. If the disease attacks the lungs, death generally 
ensues in avtry shott time. The skih is usuially diseased, 
presenting a red, dry, feverish appearance. The hair is 
rough and dead, and often falls off, even^ if the animal re- 
covers. Thei^ a^e tfki&a hard places, of various sizes, on 
the skin. Which eventually become riimfiing sores, and cause 
great distress. Lice are often f&wid in great numbers, but 
cannot be properiy regarded as a necessary aiccompaniment 
of the discf^se^ though by burrowit^g into the fiesb, they 
gresitly aggravate the suffering of the patient. 

PREVBIN^IVKS. 

' These properly embrace whatever will conduce to the 
general health of the hog*, and include propeir feeding, care, 
knS the^use of certain di^fecting medicines, such as sul- 
phur, tar or tui^pentine, saltj and alkalies. 

The food should be varied and naturd, consisting^ of 
graia, grass anfd roo^. 

The care ^tould be such as h ^tirely^ consistent with 
recognized laws of health, as applied to swine. * They 
should be protected from violent dxanges of temperature, 
so fruitful of disease, and. especially ofthat class of dis*- 
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eases which affect the respiratory organs, which are 
in nearly every case of cholera, more or less implicated. 
It should be the especial care of the fanner to provide 
suitable sleeping places for his hogs^ for it is while asleep 
that all animals are most susceptible of disease. There 
is perhaps, no cause so fruitful of disease in the h(^ 
as sleeping in dust. Every one who has had experience in 
raising hogs will' admit that sleeping in dust invariably pro- 
duces disease of some kind, and especially of the respira- 
tory organs and canals* The first evidence of the ill effects 
of inhaling dust in their beds is manifested by a wheezing 
cough when leaving them, which is also one of the first 
premonitory symptoms of cholera. 

The health of the hog is impa^ by the dust, and the 
system brought into a debilitated condition, favorable to 
both the^ propagation of the acari or mange insect, and to 
the production of lice. The seeds of disease are often 
sown in the system while bedding under old houses or 
shelters, in manure heaps or rottea straw, or in dusty 
places in times of df ou^b, and lay dormant ibr a time until 
they are developistd by some sudden change of habit or of 
food, into a serious malady — perhaps cholera. 

Hogs should never be allowed to consume the fiesh of 
their own kind, or that of other animals, especially that of 
animals which have died of disease. 

It is too often the practice of farmers to drag dead ani- 
mals into their stock range, to be eaten by hogs, dogs> 
and buzzards, instead of adding their carcases to the com- 
pqst heap, and thus materially increasing its value. While 
the cause of cholera, so called, is not positivdy known, it 
is a well established fac^ that those in which the seeds of 
xlisease have been sown by neglect, pr improper food, are 
more susceptible, not only to cjioljera,. but to any malady 
to which they are subject It is, confidently believed that 
sleeping in dust^ exposure to siidden changes of temperature, 
to filthy sties, and foul air^ irregularity in feeding, altema- 
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tions of condition from extreme leannessto plethora, es- ' / ^i 
pecially in young and growing animals, are the true sources ^. ^ 
of this fearful disease. 

To these may be added the propagation of heredUany 
blemishes. It is a well known fact that disease is trans- 
mitted to the offspring by human parents, in whom there 
are organic defects. 

This cannot be controlled in the human family, but can 
be avoided in the breeding of domestic animals, by proper 
care in the selection of the parent stock. No animal that 
has been the stibject of serions disease should be allowed topro* 
pagate its species. P*armer3 should be particularly guarded 
in this respect, in reference to hogs that ha,ve had cholera^ 
since one or more of the vital organs are always more or 
less affected by this disease, and though they may appa- 
tentfy recover, it will probably leave some vital organ per- 
manently diseased or impaired, and these defects will be 
transmitted to their offspring. 

Post mortem examinations have shown that the lungs 
are invariably, more or less implicated — generally seri- 
ously. The nasal mucous membrane is generally affected, 
and also the larynx (the upper part of the windpipe) shows 
more or kss inflammation. The heart is often diseased, 
probably through sympathy ; the pleura is often adhered 
to either the lungs or ribs, as the result of inflammation. 
The liver and spleen^ though not invariably, are often dis* 
eased; the stomach sometimes inflamed, and the bowels 
sometimes generally, and often locally , affected. 

The kidneys and bladder sometime^, though not genr 
erally, show sign^ of disease. It will therefore; appear, that 
no important internal organ entirely e3capes, though the 
respiratory organs and passages ar^ the most seriously af- 
fected. 

Treatment. — But little reliance can be placed^n remedi^ 
for cholera, unless they are applied in the very incipiency 
of the disease* Besides, hogs t)ia]t Siurvive attacks of this 
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disease, seldom so entirely recover as to make valuable 
animals. The farmer should, as before mentioned, rely 
principally upon preventive measures. These have been suf- 
ficiently discussed already, and the reader is earnestly urged 
to carefully consider them, and to put them in constant 
practice. 

Swine should be carefully noticed daily, and if any evi- 
dences of ill-health are observed, immediate measures to 
temove every possible cause of disease adopted. The 
premonitory symptoms of every disease should be familiar 
to every breeder, and prompt attention given while reme- 
dies are available, for afcer disease has taken firm hold upon 
the hog» medicines' will be of little avail. 

Dr. H. J. Detmers, in his report to the Missouri Board 
of Agriculture, discusses the nature and treatment of hog 
cholera as follows : 

"The morbid process presents itself, in a majority of 
cases, as a catarrhal-rheumatic, and in others as a gastric- 
rheumatic, or bilious-rheumatic affection, and exhibits al- 
ways, more or less plainly, a decided typhoid character. 
As a catarrhal-rheumatic affection it has its principal seat in 
the respiratory passages, in the substance of the lungs, in the 
pulmonal pleura or seipus membrane coating the external 
surface of the lobes of the luhgs, in th« costal pleura or se- 
rous lining of the internal surfate of the chest, in the dia- 
phragm, and the pericardium or serotis bag enveloping the 
heart. As a gastric-rheumatic affection, the principal seat 
of the disease is foiirid in the abdomihal cavity, but espe- 
cikllyin the liver, irt the spleen or milt; in the large or 
small intestine, and in the kidneys and ureters, and va the 
peritoneum or serous membrane linirig the interior surface 
ot the abdominal caVity, and constituting the extemd 
coat of most of the organs situated in that part of the body. 
Hence the name " hog cholera " is an ill-chosen one ; it 
tends to convey the idea that the disease in question is 
similar to, ot identified witft, the cholera of men, whidi 
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IS not the case; therefore, the appellation "hog cholera," 
which has already led to a great many mistakes in regard 
to treatment and measures of prevention, should be abol- 
ished at once, and a more appropriate name should take its 
place. As such a one I wish to propose * epizootic influenza 
of swine. ^ , 

Treatment. — "Thetreament may be divided into two 
parts: a hygienic and a medical treatment. The former 
includes a removing of the causes, and is alike in many, or 
even in most diseases of the greatest importance. The 
sick animal must be separated from the herd, and must be 
provided with a clean, dry and well ventilated resting place, 
which is not exposed to drafts of air, and which affords 
otherwise sufficient protection against heat, cold and wet. 
The same, further, must have, besides pure air to breathe, 
clean water to drink, and healthy and easily digestible food 
to eat. If the sick animals are thus treated, and the causes 
promptly removed, a great many (provided, of course, 
they are not too far gone) will be saved by a proper medi- 
cal treatment; but if these directions are not complied 
with, even the medical treatment will be of very little avail. 
As to the use of medicines, I would recommend to give 
each patient, at the beginning ot the disease, a good emetic, 
composed either of powdered "white hellebore {veratrum 
album\ or tartar emetic, in a dose of about one grain for 
each month the sick animal is old, if the same is of fair 
size, but not exceeding sixteen to twenty grains, even if 
the animal is full grown or several years old. 

"The emetic is easily administered by mixing it with a 
piece of boiled potato, or if white hellebore is chosen 
(which I consider as preferable), by sprinkling it on the 
surface of a small quantity of milk. Boiled potato or milk 
will not be refused by any hog unless the patient is already 
very sick or far gone, and in that case it will be too late 
to give an emetic. After the medicine has taken effect, 
the animal will appear to be very sick, and will try to hide 
7 
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itself in a dark corner, but in about two or three hours it 
will make its appearance again and be wiUing, in most cases 
at least, to accept a little choice food. . . At that time 
it will be advisable to give again a small dose of medicine, 
consisting either of a few grains (two to three, to a full 
grown animal, and to a pig in proportion), of tartar emetic, 
or the same amount of calomel, mixed with a piece of 
boiled potato ; or if appetite should not have returned, 
mixed with a pinch of flour, and a few drops of water, and 
formed into small round pills. . 

** The tartar emetic is to be preferred if the disease has 
its its principal seat in the respiratory organs, or presents 
itself in its catarrhal-rheumatic form, and the calomel de- 
serves preference if the gastric, or bilious-rheumatic form 
is prevailing, but especially if the liver is seriously affected. 
Either medicine may be given in such doses as have been 
mentioned, two or three times a day for several successive 
days, or till a change for the better will be plainly visible." 

He also recommends a few drops of carbolic acid in the 
water, or slops especially, if the " typhoid character of the 
disease is manifest." For convalescents, he recommends 
from five to twenty grains of copperas, according to the 
size of the hog. 

" Externally, a good counter-irritant, or blister, applied 
on both sides of the chest, and composed of cantharides, 
or Spanish flies, and oil (one ounce of the former to four 
ounces of the latter), boiled together over a moderate fire 
for half an hour, or in water bath for one hour, will produce 
a very beneficial result, especially in all those cases in which 
the serous membranes of the chest constitute the chief seat 
of the morbid process.'* 

Before administering medicines, it is of great importance 
to ascertain the location of the disease. If the respiratory 
organs are affected, emetics should be promptly ad- 
ministered ; if there is evident acidity of the stomach, 
alkalies ; for the liver, calomel. If the disease is located 
principally in the intestines, and takes a typhoid type, 
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turpentine is useful, but must be accompanied by oil if the 
bowels are constipated. If there is diarrhea, alkalies and 
mandrake root, twenty grains to a grown hog, or ten to 
twenty grains of calomel to act on the liver. As the 
character and symptoms of the disease change, the treat- 
ment must be adapted to the changed condition of the 
patient. The farmer should not, however, depend upon 
curing the disease, but by supplying all the normal 
conditions of health and thrift, prevent it. 

The answers to the questions on " Hog Cholera " were 
so codflicting that but little use could be made df them. 
The most prominent features of the answers were, that 
those who gave good attention to their hogs, and used, at 
regular intervals, the supposed preventives, generally 
escaped , and that remedies were of little avail as generally 
applied. 

CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

The people of Georgia can never be prosperous so long 
as they send out of the State eight or ten millions of dollars, 
annually, to purchase pork. This ten millions of dollars, 
retained in circulation in Georgia, would be felt by every 
class of the community, and would materially relieve the 
prevailing financial^stringency. 

The fact that Georgia does not raise her supply of pork 
is not due to the absence of the necessary conditions of 
soil, climate and productions, but to the habits of thought 
and practice of the people : the influence of cotton culture, 
and the share and renting system of employing labor. The 
fact that the hog has such tenacity of life in our climate, 
that he lives, and makes some pork, in spite of neglect, 
has induced the habit of leaving him too much to his own 
resources. 

The hog is not only more prolific than any other of our 
domestic animals, but renders the most prompt return for 
the capital invested, and]furnishes fully three fourths of the 
animal food consumed by our people. We have every 
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necessary requisite for success in raising them, and yet 
purchase from States less favored in climate and produc 
tions. 

Will the farmers of Georgia suffer this reproach upon 
their farm economy to continue, or will they exercise the 
care and attention necessary to raise their supply of pork 
and relieve themselves, individually and collectively, of the 
tax now paid upon the other resources of the farm, in the 
purchase of bacon, inferior in quality to that which they 
can more cheaply raise at home ? There is already a deci- 
ded improvement in this respect, and it 'is believed that 
within the next decade an entire revolution will have been 
effected, and the smokehouse will again be a prominent fea- 
ture on every farm in the State. 

It is difficult to estimate the value of the influence of 
abundant home-raised supplies upon the energy and content- 
ment of both landlord and laborer, leaving out of the ques- 
tion its importance in 2. financial point of view, and its effect 
upon the honesty of the laborer. 

No agricultural people can prosper and purchase their bread 
and mecU — a manufacturing community may. 

The restoration of prosperity in our State will not be 
achieved through the organic law, or legislation, but must 
begin with the indivinual farmer. Our State is, strictly 
speaking, agricultural^ and depends for aggregate prosperity 
upon that of the individual tillers of the soil. When the lattery 
by a judicious^ self sustaining system of farm economy, become 
prosperous y all other classes will participate in its beneficial re- 
sults^ and the aggregation of individuals — the commonwealth 
—^will prosper. The production of an abundant supply of 
bacon on the farm will constitute an important factor in 
the policy which is to effect this much-desired consumma- 
tion. Georgia farmers must prodtue their own meat and 
bread, and some to spare for the towns, before they can be 

prosperous and independent. Then, and not till then, will 
Georgia, as a State, take the proud position which her 
magnificent domain, general climate, productive soil, and. 
varied resources entitle her tQ occupy. 
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